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Vessel Name 

Launched 

Page # 

A.M. SIMPSON 

1911 


ABERDEEN 

1899 

6 

ACME 

1901 

8 

ALBION 

1892 

4 

ALBION RIVER 

1902 

8 

ALCATRAZ 

1887 

3 

ALCAZAR 

1887 

3 

ALICE BLANCHARD 

1890 

4 

ALICE GERTRUDE 

1898 

5, 7 

ALLIANCE 

1896 

23 

ALOHA 

1898 

5 

ANNE HANIPY 

1919 ^ 

21 

ARTIC 

1901 

8 

AURELIA 

1902 

9, 23 

AVALON 

1912 

16 

BANDON 

1907 

13 

BEE 

1904 

10 

BEE 

1907 

13 

BERKELEY 

1906 

12, 23 

BOWDO.IN 

1907 

13 

BROOKLYN 

1901 

8 

BRUNSWICK 

1898 

5 

C.A. SMITH 

1917 

19 

C.G. WHITE 

1884 

3 

G.H. WHEELER 

1900 

■ 6 

CAPASTRANO 

1907 

13 

CARLOS 

1908 

14 

CARMEL 

1906 

12 

CAS.CADE 

1904 

10 . 

CASCO 

1906 

12 

CASPAR 

1888 

4 

CELIA 

1884 

3 

CELILO 

1913 

16 

CENTRALIA 

1902 

9 

CHARLES NELSON 

1898 

5, 23 

CHELALIS 

1901 

8 

CLALLAM 

1903 

10, 23 

CLAREMONT 

1907 

13 

CLAREMONT 

1917 

19 

CLEONE 

1887 

3 

COASTER 

1905 

11 

COQUILIE RIVER 

1896 

5 

CORNELL 

1905 

11 

CORONADO 

1900 

6, 23 



Vessel Name 

Launched 

Page # 

COSMOPOLIS 

1887 

3 

DAISY 

1907 

13 

DAISY 

1908 

14 

DAISY FREEMAN 

1906 

12, 23 

DAISY GADSBY 

1911 

14 

DAISY GRAY 

1923 

23 

DAISY MATTHEWS 

1916 

18 

DAISY MITCHELL 

1905 

11 

DAISY PUTNAME 

1913 

17 

DAVENPORT 

1912 

16 

DEL NORIE 

1888 

4 

DEL NORTE 

1890 

4 

DELHI 

1906 

12 

DESPATCH 

1899 

6 

DIRIGO 

1898 

5 

DORIS 

1908 

14 • 

EDNA CHRISTENSON 

1917 

21 

ELIZABETH 

1903 

10, 23 

ELIZABETH J. ROLPH 

1924 

22 

EMILY 

1887 

3 

ERNEST H, MEYER 

1917 

21, 23 

ESTHER JOHNSON 

1923 

23 

EUREKA 

1900 

6, 23 

EVERETT 

1919 

23 

EXCELSIOR 

1898 

5 

F.A. KIRLBURN 

1904 

10 

F.S. LOOP 

1907 

13 

FAIRHAVEN 

1908 

14 

FARALLON 

1888 

• 4 

FIFIELD 

1908 

14 

FLAVEL 

1917 

19 

FLORENCE OLSON 

1917 

21 

FOREST KING 

1919 

23 

FORT BRAGG 

1910 

14 

FRANK D. STOUT 

1917 

21, 23 

FRED BAXTER 

1917 

19 

FULTON 

1898 

5 

G.C. LINDAUER 

1901 

8 

GRACE DOLLAR 

1898 

5, 23 

GRAYS HAPBOR 

1907 

13 

GREENWOOD 

1886 

3 

GUALALA 

1901 

8, 23 

H.B. LOVE JOY 

1918 

23, 21 

HALCO 

• 1917 

21 

HAROLD DOLLAR 

1904 

10 

HARTWOOD 

1916 

20 

HELEN P. DREW 

1904 

10 

helene 

1906 

12 

HOMER 

1891 

4 

HOQUIAM 

1906 

12 

HORACE X. BAXTER 

1917 

21 

HORNET 

1906 

12 

HUENEME 

1897 

5 

lAQUA 

1900 

6 

IDAHO 

1916 

20 



Vessel Name 


Launched Page 


J.J. LOGGIE 

1908 

14 

J. MARHOFFER 

1907 

13 

JAMES H. ROLPH 

1925 

23 

JAMES H. HIGGINS 

1903 

10 

JEWEL 

1888 

4 

JIM BUTLER 

1906 

12 

JOHAN POULSEN 

1905 

11, 23 

JOHANNA SMITH 

1917 

21 

JOHN S . KIMBALL 

1900 

6 

JULIA H. RAY 

1884 

3 

KATHERINE 

1908 

14 

KATIA 

1918 

23 

KLAMATH 

1909 

14 

LAGUNA 

1885 

3 

LAKME 

1888 

4 

LASSEN 

1917 

21 

LUCINDA HSNIFY 

1917 

21 

LUELLA 

1898 

5 

MAJESTIC 

1908 

14 

MANDALAY 

1900 

6 

MARSHFIELD 

1901 

8, 23 

MARY OLSON 

1913 

17, 23 

MAYFAIR 

1905 

11 

MENDOCINO 

1888 

4, 23 

MERCED 

1913 

17 

MICHIGAN 

1888 

4 

MULKILTEO 

1915 

20, 23 

MULTNOMAH 

1912 

16, 23 

NATIONAL CITY 

1888 

' ‘ 4 

NAVARRO 

1887 

3 

NECANICUM 

1912 

23 

NEHALEM 

1910 

14 

NEWBURG 

1898 

5 

NEWSBOY 

1888 

4 

NOME CITY 

1900 

6 , 23 

NORTH FORK 

1888 

4 

NORTHLAND 

1904 

10, 23 

NORWOOD 

1904 

10 

NOYO 

1887 

3 

O.M. CLARK 

1913 

17 

OAKLAND 

1905 

11 

OLYMPIC 

1901 

8 

PREGDN 

1916 

20 

PACIFIC 

1919 

23 

PASADENA 

1887 

3 

phy.llts- 

1917 

21 

POINT ARENA 

1887 

3 

POINT LOMA 

1888 

4 

POMO 

1903 

10 

PORT ANGELES 

1916 

20, 23 

PRENTISS 

1902 

9 

PROTECTION 

1888 

4 

QUINAULT 

1906 

12 

QUINAULT 

1921 

23 

R.D. INMAN 

1907 

13, 23 
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Page # 

VIKING 

1919 

23 

VIRGINIA OLSON 

1917 

22, 20 

W.H. KRUGER 

1899 

6 

WAHKEENA 

1916 

20 

WAPAMA 

1915 

20 

WASHCALORE 

1906 

12 

WASHINGTON 

1906 

12 

WASP 

1905 

11 

WELLESLEY 

1907 

13 

WEOTT 

1893 

5, 23 

WEST COAST 

1885 

3, 23 

WESTPORT 

1888 

4 

WHITEBORO 

1886 

3 

WILLAMETTE 

1911 

15 

WILLAPA 

1908 

14 

WILLIAM DONOVAN 

1919 

23 

WILLIAM H. MURPHY 

1907 

13 

WILLIE A HIGGINS 

1913 

23 

WILMINGTON 

19t3 

17, 23 

YELLOWSTONE 

1907 

13 

YOSEMITE 

1906 

12 
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WEOTT 
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5, 23 

WEST COAST 

1885 

3, 23 

WESTPORT 

1888 

4 

WHITEBORO 
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3 

WILLAMETTE 
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15 
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14 

WILLIAM DONOVAN 
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23 
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13 
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Pacific Coast Wooden Steam 
Schooners 


1 »« 4- 1921 


By JOHN LYMAN 

Maritime Research Society of Sati Dicfro 


In continuation of the lists of 
vessels built and operated on the 
Pacific Coast, we now examine the 
wooden steam schooners. 

This is a fitting time to take up 
the history of the wooden steam 
schooner, as only a few weeks ago 
the last of the few surviving ex- 
amples were diverted into War 
work leaving the West Coast with- 
out coasting steamer service, for 
the first time in 90 years or .so. 

Nowadays the term "s team 
schooner” does not convey much 
more than that a given ves.sel is 
engaged in the coasting trad e, 
chiefly carrying lumber, between 
West Coast ports, in contrast to 
‘‘offshore” ves.scls, which run to 
Australia, South America f)r the 
East Coast; but in the IBHO's the 
type was distinct enough to war- 
rant special mention in the “Ar- 
rival and Departure” columns of 
seaport newspapers. 

Several accounts of the origin 
and development of the s t e a m 
schooner have already been print- 
ed, among which should be men- 
tioned “Steam Schooner Sagas,” 
by Jackson C. McNairn of San 
Francisco in the U. S. Naval In 
stitute Proceedings for July, 1942. 
and the account by Hugh Delanty 
of Aberdeen, Washington, in Pa 
cific Ports & Marine News of July. 
1940. From the best evidence now 
available, it does not appear that 
there was any “first” steam 
schooner, but rather that the steam 
schooner of the Pacific lumbe 
trade was one result of a fairly 
widespread attempt on both coasts 
of the United States around the 
year 1880 to apply small compound 
steam engines as auxiliary power 
to wooden sailing vessels. On the 
East Coast such vessels were oper- 
ated successfully as whalers, and 
unsuccessfully as coasters; while 
on the West Coast, it appears that 
auxiliary vessels were tried as 
sealers and whalers, in t h e Ha- 
waiian inter-island trade, and in 
the carrying of produce along the 
coast, before any attempt w a s 
made to carry lumber with them 
In fact, lumber is such a cheap and 
imperishable cargo compared with 
whalebone, sealskin, fresh vege- 
tables, or even sugar, that it was 
only the special conditions prevail 
ing in the redwood region that at 
first made it possible to carry lum- 
ber by steam at all. 

The early mill operators along 
the rugged coastline in the red- 
wood country .solved the problem 
of loading by mooring the ve.ssel 
in as sheltered a spot as po.ssible 
below a bluff and running the tim- 
bers one at a time down a chute 


onto the tossing deck of the ves.sel 
below. Little two-masted .sclioon- 
ers of just over 100 tons, carrying 
125,000 foot of lumber were used in 
this trade, plying betweem the mills 
on the Mendocino coast and San 
Francisco during the 'OO's and 
70's. 

The first sizable steam schooners 
of which records can now be found 
uppeared in 1884— the C. G. White, 
lulia H. Ray, Ci-lia and Surprise, 
rhe best available evidence iiuli- 
ates that at least 1hre(' of tiu'.se 
ve.s.scls were not produced, as is 
us\ially now assumed, by adding 
ui auxiliary engine (o a sailing 
.schooner; bid Ihat they wimi* dc 
signed in the first place as low- 
powei ed steamers w i I li a balcl- 
iieaded sailing rig. II is possible 
that the Surprise could have bc'cn 
converted sailing schooner; but 
on the other hand a photo of the 
launching of theC. G. White, which 
has been pre.served in San Fian- 
ci.sco, shows that she was launched 
with her engine already installed, 
and this seems to have been the 
ca.se in all t h c o t h e i- t'arly ex- 
amples. 

It took a couple of years foi- the 
redwood mill operators to di.scover 
that steam schooners ollered con- 
siderable improvemcMit over sail- 
ing schooners under their special 
loading conditions. If a sailing 
.schooner were caught by a storm 
at the unprotected chute* landings, 
she might be cither blown ashoic 
or driven far out to .sea and waste 
days getting back. The* steam 
schooner, being moie* inelepenelent 
of wind, had less to fear from bad 
weather at the* loading peu ts. Like- 
wise. although thei'e was usually 
fair wind on the run down te) San 
Franci.sco. the letiun trip north- 
ward was made against the pre- 
vailing Northwest trade, and here 
again the steam scheione'r was at 
an advantage. 

The L. E. While Lumber Com- 
pany of San Francise’o is cre'dited 
with being the first lirm sue*e*e'.ss- 
fully to operate steam .schooneis 
in the rcKlwood trade. In 1880 it 
built the Whitesboro and Green- 
wood, and these were followed 
shortly by the Alcatraz. Alcazar, 
and other larger steam .schooners 
under the White ownership 
1887 Kerckhoff Cuzner of Los 
Angeles built the Pasadena to run 
to San Pedro. In that saint' year 
also the Cosmopolis was built for 
the Grays Harbor trade; but it ap- 
pears to have been .several years 
before others were successfully run 
to the Douglas fir country. 

The earliest steam .schooners 
were purely .schooners in design. 


having two or three-masted rigs, 
the engine amidships, a bowsprit 
with headsails, and an overhanging 
counter stern; but the builders 
shortly began to produce a type 
more suitable. The bowsprit was 
the first thing to go. it always be- 
ing a nuisance when handling a 
powered ve.ssel alongside a dock. 
At the same lime the engine was 
moved right aft, as in the modern 
tanker, in order to permit the 
weight of engine and boilers to 
keep the propeller under water 
even when the ve.s.sel was empty 
of cargo. A two-masted rig was 
.settled on as being most suitable, 
except for some of the smaller ves- 
sels which had only a single mast. 
The masts became more and more 
for supporting the cargo gear and 
le.ss and le.ss for .sails, although not 
until about 1910 was sail given up 
entirely. In this later period 
.s(|uare sail was carried on the 
foremast and a trysail on the main- 
mast, so that they wore, in effect , 
brigantine rigged. Ten years or so 
ago a pile of yards, evidently dis- 
cardi'd many years before that, by 
.steam schooni'is, could be seen at 
the Alameda plant of the General 
Engineering & Dry Dock Company, 
the jackstays on the yards giving 
I'vidence of their original use. 

In the '90’s. when steam .schoon- 
ers were built to load alongside 
wharves in Humboldt Bay and 
other ports farther north, the over- 
hanging counter was given up in 
f a V o r of a characteristic semi- 
cylindrical stern, rising above a 
heavy rubbing strake which ran 
from stem to stern at about the 
load waterline, and was the widest 
point of the hull. This design with 
engine aft was known as the “sin 
gle endcr” in contrast to the 
“doublc-ender” built 1 a t er on, 
when the lumber capacity was in- 
creased to around a million feet. 
The “double enders” had their en- 
gines amidships, working two set' 
of cargo gear forward and one aft. 
They secured t h e necessary im- 
mersion when empty through fine 
under- water lines. | 

Like t h e contemporary West 
Coast sailing .schooners tlie steam 
schooners sailed empty without 
ballast and carried over half their 
caigo on deck as deckload; like the 
iling schooners they had a rela- 
tively shoal and beamy hull, and 
.secured longitudinal strength 
through the use of tremendous 
keel.son timbers. They were like- 
wi.se heavily limbered on deck 
alongside the hatches. 

Unfortunately, few first-hand ac- 
counts of life in steam .schooners 
have been handed down to us. 
steamers generally being consider 
ed loo commonplace for anyone to 
write of his experience in them. 
However, there arc two brief bits 
on them in books otherwise devot- 
ed to sailing ship experiences. One 
is “On Pacific Frontiers,” by Capt. 
Carl Rydell, published in 1924; the 
other, “There Go the Ships,” by 
Capt. Rudolph S m a 1 e. published 
three years ago. Both tell of the 
redwood trade in the '90’s and give 


some idea of the demands on men 
and machinery that were made by 
owners in order to c n a b 1 e the 
steamers to pay their way against 
sailing ve.ssels. 

The.se early vessels worked 
cargo, loading or unloading, every 
day of the year except when laid 
up for repairs. The runs between 
San Francisco and the loading 
ports were made at night, taking 
around 12 hours. At the landing, 
the second mate and a boat’s crew 
had to take out the mooring lines, 
fastened to buoys or ringbolts in 
outlying rocks, by which the ves- 
sel was hauled in to the loading 
position. One man then “rode the 
chute,” operating a brake to check 
each piece of lumber as it slid 
down. The others in tuin caught 
the pieces on deck as thej’ left the 
chute and stowed them in their 
proper places. All hands in the 
deck department — even the cap- 
lain at times — had to carry lum- 
ber. Parenthetically, it should be 
noted that the cu.stom of the crew 
working cargo has continued in 
steam schooners right down to the 
present, although gangs of long- 
shoremen al.so come on board from 
shore to speed up the proce.ss. 

Later on a method of loading 
.somewhat easier than the chute 
came into general use. although 
perhaps it involved a little more 
capital outlay. A heavy wire cable 
was strung out from the landing, 
under which the vessel was moor- 
ed, and the lumber was sent out 
in sling-loads of a couple of thous- 
and feet on a traveller which roll- 
ed along the cable, controlled from 
a steam winch on shore. 1 under- 
stand that this method is still in 
u.se along the Mendocino coast. It 
has even been immortalized in lit- 
erature, Robinson JefTer’s poem. 
“Thur.soe’s Landing,” describing a 
loading wire at some length. The 
scene is laid not in the Mendocino 
country, however, but south of 
Monterey, w here .scattered red- 
wood stands wore logged off be- 
tween 1900 and 1910. 

(Continued next week) 


IMIAZIL WILL KLEl’ 
PAPER MONEY HOME 

Brazil has banned the importa- 
tion and exportation of its paper 
currency, and has ordered seizure 
of any in the pos.ses.sion of persons 
entering or leaving, according to 
the Department of Commerce. 
Per.sons leaving Brazil will be per- 
mitted to retain foreign paper cur- 
rency when authorized by the 
Bank of Brazil. Persons arriving 
with foreign currency are required 
to declare the value and exchange 
it within 30 days. A permanent 
supervision and inspection .service 
has been established. 


There may he good Japs, hut all 
evidence indicates the only good 
Jap is a dead Jap. 

While better men light and die, 
our “superior per.sons” d i sp ii t e 
over winning the peace. 
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By JOHN LYMAN 

Maritime Research Society of San Diego 
Continued from last week) 


We left a steam schooner load- 
ing under a chute. Loaded, the run 
to San Francisco was again made 
at night; cargo was unloaded and 
coal taken on inside of two days, 
and away went the vessel for herj 
next cargo. The only opportunity! 
the crew had to set foot on shore 
was the night in port between the 
two unloading days. Capt. Rydell 
records that they made the most of 
it; but that they generally broke 
down after a few years of this 
strenuous life. 

As an inducement, of course, 
there was the high pay — Capt. Ry- 
dcll got $50 a month as a seaman 
in the steam schooner Navarro in 
1889, and overtime at 50 cents an 
hour raised this to $75 or $80. The 
deep-water sailors at this period 
were paid $10 to $20 a month. The 
food likewise was good and plenti- 
ful. The early steam schooner cus- 
tom of knocking off work for 15 
minutes at 10 a. m. and 3 p. m. for 
coffee and a snack has been con- 
tinued on West Coast vessels down 
to the present lime. At one time 
steam schooners provisioned by 
the month according to a fixed 
scale, and what stores had not been 
eaten by the crew on the monthly 
provisioning date were given away 
to the bums of Howard Street 
when the new supplies came on 
board. 

As already indicated, the first 
steam schooners were coal-burn- 
ing; and although some earl}' ex- 
periments were made in them with 
oil it was not until about 1905 that 
they came generally to u.se liquid 
fuel. They were as a group far 
ahead in this respect, however, of 
most other steam ve.s.sols of the 
world. Lacking the double bottom 
of steel vessels, they canied oil 
and water in tanks on deck. In en- 
gines, a gradual increa.se in horse- 
power parallels the increa.se in .size 
and in lumber capacity, the early 
vessels mostly having compound 
engines and the majority of the 
later ones triple expansion. Quad- 
ruple expansion, turbines, twin 
screws, diesels, and other modern 
engineering refinements appear in 
only a few vessels. 

Steam schooner building suf- 
fered in the hard times of the ’90’s, 
and between 1890 and 1897 only 
about 10 were launched, in con- 
trast to the 35 or .so completed 
from 1884 to 1889. In 1898 the 
impact of the Klondike boom on 
coast shipping is reflected in ship- 
building, and from 1898 to 1908 
was the period of greatest devel- 


opment in steam schooners. Dur- 
ing these years, as already noted, 
oil fuel came into general use, and 
sails were given up. Changes were 
al.so introduced in the method of 
financing, which contributed enor- 
mou.sly to the development. The 
early vessels had been owned on 
the old principle of 64 shares, 
which were taken up by the man- 
aging owner, his friends and busi- 
ne.ss as.sociates, the builder, the 
captain, and various ship-chand- 
lers and others who might do busi- 
ne.ss with the vessel. Shortly after 
1900 corporate ownership became 
popular, each ve.s.sel under this 
system being incorporated as a 
single-ship company, and stock in 
the company instead of shares in 
the ve.s.sel being sold as before. 
Certain advantages in the matter 
of liability in collision accrue to 
this method, as the stockholders in 
the corporation arc liable only to 
the extent of their invested capi- 
tal. It encourages a wider basis of 
ownership, as small interests can 
be traded without the expensive 
nece.ssity of taking out a new doc- 
ument at the Custom Hou.se for 
each change in ownership. 

In this period al.so the steam 
schooner won out in the competi- 
tion with the sailing .schooner for 
the coasting lumber trade. The 
tremendous increase in lumber 
production on the West Coast after 
1900 was largely brought about by 
the growing demand for lumber in 
booming Southern California. A 
large number of mill operators in 
Michigan, which was rapidly be- 
coming logged out, but who had 
foresightodly invested in stands of 
Douglas fir and redwood, moved 
west, now that they had a maiket 
for their western holdings. The ex- 
isting lumber fleet, .sail and steam, 
of the West Coast, was unable to 
handle all the cargoi's being of- 
fered, The new mill ojMMators. 
mostly on a shoestring basis, had 
no capital for the building of new 
vessels. The only means of insui- 
ing that their lumber would get to 
market was to offer steam .schonn 
er owners time charters for two, 
three or ev'cn four years, .secured 
with surety bonds. Since obvious- 
ly a sailing ve.s.sel is no proposition 
for a time charter, the sailing 
schooners were largely forced out 
of the coasting trade, and their 
building cea.sed entirely in 1905; 
while new steam schooners, each 
replacing three or four sailing ves- 
sels, were turned out at the rate of 


10 or 20 a year until 1909. 

Another feature of such steam 
schooner construction aftpr 1900 
was the interest in the passenger 
trade displayed by many'' opera- 
tors. While the steam schooners 
could offer no fixed schedule of 
sailings, they visited many ports 
almost lacking in other communi- 
cation with the rest of the Coast. 
The rugged shoreline between San 
Francisco and Seattle is still hard 
to reach in some spot, and in those 
pre - automobile days travel be- 
tween most points could only be 
performed either by sea or by long 
stage trips to the railroads. So the 
steam schooners, already provid- 
ing plenty of good plain food, were 
fitted with accommodations for 20 
or 30 passengers, and became the 
normal means of travel between 
San Franci.sco and the mill ports 
and their nearby farming com- 
munities Even out of Puget Sound 
and the Columbia River, which 
supported .some regular pas.senger 
steamship lines, there were econo- 
mical people who travelled to San 
Franci.sco by steam schooner, even 
as loday they might travel by bus. 

The San Franci.sco Fire of 1906 
brought about a demand for lum- 
ber that cushioned the Panic of 
1907 as far as the lumber trade 
was concerned, and not until 1909 
did the boom in steam schooner 
building come to an end. After 
that year, wooden construction was 
at a rate only about enough to re 
place I0.SSCS and worn-out vessels. 
The competition of steel vessels 
was beginning to be felt. Some 
steel ve.ssels had been brought in- 
to the lumber trade from the Great 
Lakes, and other .shipowners were 
going to the East Coast, or to 
Craig. Moran, or the Union Iron 
Works on the West Coast for steel 
steam .schooners. Some of the 
wooden steam schooners were sent 
out to the Gulf of Mexico to carry 
Hondurns mahogany or yellow 
pine in the years before World 
War I. 

The war of course brought about 
a brief revival of wooden steam 
schooner building during 1916 and 
1917, with the steel yards all but 
choked with orders from Scandi- 
navian owners; but by 1918 the 
wooden shipyards and the engine 
builders were tied up with Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation orders, 
and even though many steam 
schooners had been diverted into 
inlercoaslal or overseas voyages, 
the lumber operators were not 
I'lble to replace them. Six new ves- 
sels were completed in 1920, the 
last big year of construction. The 
only wooden steam schooners built 
after that were the Quinault in 
1921 and the Dai.sy Gray and the 
Esther John.son in 1923, all from 
the Matthews shipyard at Port- 
land. Oregon. From that time on 
additions to the Pacific Coast lum 
her fleet have been steel vessels, 
mostly Lakers and other small 
types built for the Shipping Board 


during the first World War. 

Being efficient carriers, most ol 
the wooden vessels which e.scapei' 
the perils of the sea stayed in sor 
vice until the depre.ssion of 1930 
Some managed even then to re 
main in active trading; others, lai(i 
up, were recommissioned in 1937 
The number in service with thi 
colors today — none less than 2( 
years old, and all having had man} 
years of hard use or neglect — i- 
not only a credit to their buildcr.‘= 
but is ample evidence of the faci 
that properly - designed w o o d c 1 
vessels have not yet been entirel\ 
outmoded by steel construction. 

The steady increase in the si/t 
of steam schooners down through 
the years is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing series of typical vessels 
each carefully chosen to represen 1 
the median size constructed durim 
the year indicated. The Celia, buib 
in 1884, measured 173 tons gro.ss 
115 net. With dimensions of 118' 
29x8.5 feel, she carried 235, 00( 
feet of lumber. She had a com 
pound engine of about 100 horse 
power. 

The Rival, built in 1888, hae 
tonnages of 266 gross and 203 net 
carried 300,000 feet of lumber, ant 
measured 139 x 32 x 10.2 feet. Sht 
had a compound engine of 250 
hor.sepower. 

The laqun of 1900 measured 712 
tons gross, 459 net, and carried 
725,000 feet of lumber. She had 
dimensions of 189.9x36.4x12.9 feet 
and a 750 - h. p. triple expansion 
engine. 

The Svea, built in 1906, was 61!' 
tons gross, 370 net. With a lumbei 
capacity of 700,000 feet, she meas- 
ured 174 x 38.2 x 13.3, and had a 
triple expansion engine of 650 h.p 

In 1913 the Celilo was built 
registering 943 tons gross, 576 net 
She carried 975,000 feet of lumber 
was fitted with a triple expansion 
engine of 800 horsepower, and 
measured 202.3x40.2x14.7 feet. 

Four years later, in 1917. tin 
Phyllis measured 21 5.3x42.8 1 7. 1 

feet, carried 1,275,000 feet of lum- 
ber, registered 1266 tons gross. 69;' 
net, and had an engine identical 
with that of the Celilo. 

(Continued next week) 


|{OTrLENE(:KS TO 

HE ELIIVIINATEI) 

Plans for eliminating bottlenecks 
and delays in transportation, espe- 
cially in the Alaskan routes, wen 
discus.sed at a meeting of repre.sen- 
talives of shippers, motor carriers 
draymen, steam.ship interests and 
port officials at the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce Wedne.sday aflei - 
noon. The meeting was called b\ 
Frank S. S. Landsburg, district di- 
rector of the Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commi.ssion. The Seattle Pori 
Commi.ssion and the Northland 
Transportation Company, the Alas- 
ka Transportation Company and 
the Alaska Steamship Company 
were repre.sented 
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of San Francisco. 

Cosinopolis, 339 tons, was also 
built by Boole & Beaton. She had 
'j 250-h.p. compond engine. Her 
first owners were Higgins & Col- 
lins, San Francisco, who operated 
her in the Grays Harbor trade. In 
1 89.5 she w a s s o 1 d to the Inter- 
Island Steam Navigation Co., who 
renamed her the Kauai. She was 
wrecked without loss of life on the 
island of Hawaii, December 24, 
1913. 


The following chronological list 
gives brief life histories of the 
wooden steam schooners built on 
the Pacific Coast and engaged in 
the lumber trade. The intent has 
been to include in each case the 
name of the builder, year and 
jilace of building, gross tonnage, 
lumber capacity, maker and horse- 
power of engines, changes in own- 
ershp and eventual fate. Due in 
part to the fact that the list was 
compiled under wartime conditions 
and in part to the fact that .some 
of the information is n o w ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain, most of 
the accounts fall somewhat short 
of the desired goal. A word of cau- 
tion .should be inserted as to the 
dates given of changes of owner- 
ship. These have largely been ob- 
tained from government pulilica- 
tons that use "fiscal years,” and, 
therefore, may be one year differ- 
ent from the calendar year. 

1P>84 

C. G. While, 169 tons, was a gen- 
uine steam schooner, having a 
three-masted rig with bowsprit in 
addition to her small steam engine. 
She was built at San Francisco in 
1884 for Lewis Olson of that port, 
po.ssibly as a .sealer; but her career 
was very brief, as she is not listed 
in 1885.* 

Cclin, 173 tons, was built at 
Benicia by Matthew Turner for G. 
H. Collins of San Frnnci.sco. She 
had a compound engine built by 
Hinckley, Spiers & Hayes. Her 
first u.se was as a produce packet, 
carrying vegetables from the 
South Coast, around Ventura, to 
San Francisco, but she later went 
into the redwood lumber trade. 
The Celia was sold to D. Beadle in 
1901 and rc.sold to Swayne & Hoyt 
in 1904. She was wrecked without 
loss of life at Point Joe, just below 
Monterey, August 28. 1906. 

Julia II. Hay, 177 tons, was built 
at San Franci.sco in 1884 for ,1. S. 
Higgins of that port. Authorities 
do not agree as to the name of hoi- 
builder, one account giving C. G. 
White and another George Boole. 
The steamer's fate has not been 
traced, but she was not listed in 
1885. 

Surprise, 165 tons, was built at 
San Francisco, also by White. She 
had a three-masted .schooner rig, 
and it is possible that she was in- 
tended for a sailing ves.sel and 
converted to a steam schooner after 
launching. The Surprise was own- 
ed by Captain R. G. Byxbee and 
others of San Francisco, dropping 
from registry in 1888. 


1885 

Lagiinn, 185 tons, was built at 
San Franci.sco by Boole & Beaton. 
In 1887 she was being operated as 
a South Coast produce packet, 
hauling from truck farms around 
Ventura to San Francisco. The La- 
guna was listed as owned in San 
Francisco until about 1900. 

West Coast, 179 tons, was built 
at San Francisco by C. G. While. 
She is last listed in 1891. 

1 886 

Greenwood, 195 Ions, was built 
at San Franci.sco in 1886 by C. G. 
White. She had a lumber capacit.y 
of 425 M feet, and a compound en- 
gine of 110-h.p. made by Hinck- 
ley, Spiers & Hayes. The first man- 
aging owner of the Greenwood was 
B. II. Madison of San Francisco, 
but within a year or so she was ac- 
quired by the L. E. White Lumber 
Co., who operated her until 1902. 
In 1903 she came under the own- 
ership of Beadle Bros, of .San Fran- 
cisco. and in 1907 was transferred 
to the Greenwood Steamship Co. 
T. P. H. Whitelaw managed the 
Greenwood for a number of years, 
until she was finally laid up at San 
Francisco and went to pieces about 
1938. 

Whitcl)or»», 195 tons, was built 
at San Franci.sco by C. G. White 
for the L. E. White Lumber Co. 
She had a compound engine by 
Hinckley, Spiers & Hayes, and a 
rated lumber capacity of 225 M 
feet. She was afloat until about 
1910. 

] 887 

Alcatraz, 255 tons, was built at 
San Franci.sco in 18 8 7 by C. G. 
White for the li. E. White Lumber 
Co. of that port. Her compound 
engine of 250-b.p. w a s built by 
Hinckley. Spiers & Hayes. Slu' bad 
a lumber capacity of 300 M feet 
and was one of the early steam 
scbooneis fitted to burn oil fuel. 
The Alcatraz was wrc'ckerl May 2. 
1917. 10 miles north of Point 
Alena. 

Alcazar, 263 tons, was practically 
a sister ship of the Alcatraz, but 
was built by Alex Hay. In engines 
and lumber capacity she was iden- 
tical to the Alcatraz. .She was 
owned by the L. E. White Lumber 
Co., until June 10. 1907. when she 
was wrecked without lo.ss of life 
on Needle Rock, on the Mendocino 
coast of California. 

Cleonc, 197 tons, was built at 
San Francisco by Boole & Beaton. 
.She had a compound engine of 
150-h.p. The Cleonc was owned 
for .some years by W. A. Mitchell 


Emily, 285 tons, was built at San 
Franci.sco in 1887 by C. G. White. 
She drops from registry in 1894. 

Navarro, 232 tons, was built at 
.San Francisco in 1887 by Alex. Hay 
for R. G. Byxbee of that port. She 
had a lumber capacity of 300 M 
icet and a l65-h.p. compound en- 
gine built by Hinckley, Spiers & 
Hayes. After Byxbee the Navarro 
had a long series of owners; 1894, 
R. G. Ray; 1895. W. A. Mitchell; 
1897, Beadle Steamship Co.; 1903, 
California & Oregon Coast Steam- 
ship Co.; and 1907, Hobbs, Wall & 
Co. She finally drops from regis- 
try in 1914. 

Noyo, 316 tons, was built at San 
Francisco, al.so by Alex Hay. She 
had a four-cylinder triple-expan- 
sion engine from Hinckley, .Spiers 
& Haye.s, giving her 300-h.p. Her 
lumber capacity was 330 M feet. 
Her first owner was C. E. White, 
San Francisco. In 1893 she was 
owned by J. S. Kimball; in 1901 by 
the Dollar Steamship Co.; in 1907 
by the Merchants Steamship Co.; 
and in 1913 by the National Steam- 
ship Co. The Noyo was ashore on 
Duxbury Reef in 1899, but was 
floated and repaired. About 1915 
she got ashore in La Jolla Cove, 
but was floated by Capt. Joe Bren- 
nan. now harbormaster at S a n 
Diego, in the tug Bahada. Towed 
to San Diego, she capsized at the 
wharf as soon as her cargo was dis- 
charged. She was finally righted, 
had her bottom patched and was 
.sent North for repairs. The Noyo 
was lost for good on Point Arena, 
February 26, 1918. the crew of 20 
getting ashore safely. 

Pasadena, 300 tons, was built by 
Alex H a y at .San Franci.sco for 
KerckhofT & Cuzner of Los An- 
geles. H e r compound engine of 
190-h.p. was built by Hinckley, 
.Spiers & Hayes, and her lumber 
capacity was about 400 M feet. In 
1903 she was bought by C, P. Doe. 
San Franci.sco, and in 1908 by the 
Albion liUmbiM' Co., who owned hei' 
for the rest of her active career. 
Her last days were spent laid up 
at the Alameda plant of the Gen- 
eral Engineeiing & Drydock Co., 
in the ’30’s. 

Point Arena, 223 tons, was built 
a I San Fiancisco by Alex Hay. She 
had a rated lumber capacity of 
200 M feet and a 150-h.p. com- 
pound engine from Ilinckley, 
Spiers & Hayes. In 1889 the Point 
Arena was bought by Capt. Beech- 
er for the Vancouver Island trade, 
but a few years later was back in 
.San Franci.sco under the ownership 
of C, D. Foard, and later of the 


Beadle Steamship Co. Shew a .»• 
wrecked on Pigeon Point without 
loss of life, August 9, 1913. 

Signal, 475 tons, was built at 
North Bend, Oregon, by John 
Kru.se for the Simpson Lumber Co.. 
.San Francisco. She had a com- 
pound engine of 300-h.p. and carried 
400 M feet of lumber. In 1907 shi 
v/as owned by Wall Bros., and two 
years later by Capt. Eben Curtis. 
.She was wrecked at Point Lobos. 
entering San Francisco Bay, June 
28, 1911. 

South Coast, 285 tons, was built 
at San Francisco by C. G. White, 
with compound engine of 190-h.p. 
by Hinckley, Spiers & Hayes. Her 
lumber capacity was 300 M feet. I 
have no record of her early owner- 
ship, but in 1917 she was owned by 
the South Coast Steamship Co., 
and two years later by Hobbs. Wall 
& Co. She was wrecked 16 mile.‘: 
southwest of Cape Blanco. Ore.. 
September 16, 1930. 

Tillamook, 265 tons, was built at 
San Francisco in 1887 by Georgt 
Boole for E. J. Dodge of that port. 
In 1892 she came under the owner- 
ship of Thomas Pollard, and in 
1898 of the Beadle Steamship Co. 
She drops from the records in 1901 . 

(Continued next week) 

Will. Claiisscii 
Seriously Hurl 

William Claussen, well known 
and highly esteemed on the Seattle 
waterfront for over 53 years, was 
critically injured Tuesday evening 
when caught between two moving 
coal cars and is now in Providence 
Hospital, Mr. Claussen, 72 years, 
is the marine superintendent of the 
Pacific Coast Coal Company, and 
the accident occurred at its bunker 
plant. He has been with the coal 
company ever since his arrival in 
Seattle from San Franci.sco in Jan- 
uary, 1890, and is its oldest em- 
ployee in point of service. Year.*^ 
ago he became known as the dean 
of Seattle waterfront men and a 
host of oldtimers of the docks and 
ships are praying for his speedy re- 
covery. He was born in San Fran- 
cisco. 

8uy War lloiids 

Uncle Sam needs Ihe money In 
hack up his fighting meni 

Dig up! 

llemeinher the American hoys 
who died at Pearl Ilarhor! Ilemem- 
her the Marines who fell on Wake 
Island and at Guadalcanal! 

Rememher llie Army’s women 
nurses cruelly mutilated and slain 
by the Jap fiends in Bataan! 

Buy War Bonds to avenge them! 

Buy War Bonds and thus hack 
up "Fighting" MacArthur, “Slug- 
ger” Halsey, clever Eisenhower and 
"Old Blood and Guts” Patton and 
the American hoys they lead into 
bloody battle to preserve your 
freedom! 
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1888 

Caspar, 300 tons, was built at 
San Francisco by Hansen & Fra- 
zer. She was wrecked on Sanders 
Reef, Mendocino County, Calif., on 
October 22, 1897, with the loss of 
several lives. 

Del Norte, 301 tons, was built at 
San Franci.sco by Boole & Beaton. 
She is out of registry in 1890. 

Fnrallon, 368 tons, was built at 
San Francisco by Alex. Hay. She 
was later enlarged to 749 tons, and 
was wrecked in Cook Inlet, Alaska. 
January 5, 1910. 

Jewel, 265 tons, was built at San 
Francisco by Alex Hay. She had a 
compound engine of 250-h.p. made 
by the Miners Foundry of San 
Francisco. The Jewel was owned 
in the 90’s by the Caspar Lumber 
Co., disappearing from the records 
a few years later. 

Lakme, 529 tons, was built at 
Port Madison, Wash., by T. H. 
Peterson for G. S. Hinsdale, San 
Francisco. She had a lumber cap- 
acity of 700 M feet and a 366-h.p. 
compound engine manufactured by 
W. Deacon, San Franci.sco. In 1893 
she was owned by C. A. Hooper, 
San Franci.sco; from 1896 to 1916 
by Charles Nelson; and for the re- 
mainder of her career by the Cas- 
par Lumber Co. She was .scrapped 
in 1927. 

Mendocino, 251 tons, was built 
at San Francisco by Alex Hay in 
1888 and was out of registry with- 
in a year. 

Michigan, 566 tons, was built at 
Skamokawa, Washington, by Lud- 
wig Mortensen for William M. Col- 
well and George L. Colwell. .She 
had a lumber capacity of 400 M 
feet. The Michigan was wrecked 
on Cape Beale, Vancouver Island. 
January 21, 1893, while bound 
from San Franci.sco to the Puget 
Sound. 

National City, 310 tons, was 
built at San Francisco by Alex 
Hay. She had a 4 -cylinder triple- 
expansion engine of 250 h. p., built 
by Hinckley, Spiers & Ilayes, and 
carried 375 M feet of lumber. .She 
was owned in 1906 by the Union 
Lumber Co., San Francisco, and 
later by the National Steamshi|j 
Co. In 1918 she was bought by 
Peruvian owners and apparently 
was placed under Peruvian regist- 
ry the following year. 

Newsboy, 208 tons, was built at 
San Francisco by Boole & Beaton. 
She carried 250 M feet of lumber, 
and her compound engine of 170 
h. p. was built by Savage Sons & 


Co. Her first owner was doubtle.ss] 
J. J. Smith, who also owned the| 
barkentine Newsboy; in the 90’s 
she became the first vessel to bo 
owned by Robert Dollar. The ves- 
sel was wrecked on Humboldt Bay 
Bar, March 31. 1906, then being 
owned by the California & Oregon 
Coast Steamship Co. 

North Fork, 322 tons, was built 
at Fairhaven, Calif., by H. D. Ben- 
dix.sen for F. Korbel of San Fran- 
ci.sco. She had a 390 b.p. compound 
engine built by W. Deacon; and a 
lumber capacity of 425 M feet. In 
1902 the North Fork was acquired 
by Charles Nel.son of San Fran- 
cisco, and in 1918 was sold to Rud- 
olf SchifTman, Los Angeles. She 
was wrecked ten miles west of 
Shelter Cove, on the California 
Coast, Sept. 21. 1919. 

Point Loinn, 310 tons, was built 
at San Francisco by Alex Hay. She 
carried 200 M feet of lumber; had 
250 h. p. engines; and traded out 
of Grays Harbor. The Point Loma 
drops from the records about 1900. 

Protection, 281 tons, was built at 
San Francisco by Hansen & Frazer. 
In 1891 she was extensively rebuilt 
by C. G. White at Alameda, prob- 
ably after being ashore in 1890. 
She was owned in turn in the 90’s 
b}^ C. R. Jobn.son, William S. Ray 
and J. S. Kimball, dropping from 
registry about 1900. 

Rival, 266 tons, was built at San 
Franci.sco by Boole & Benton. She 
cari ied 300 M feet of lumber and 
had a compound engine of 250 b.p. 
from the Risdon Iron Works. The 
Rival was owned for a few years 
by Robert Dollar, and later by the 
Metropolitan Redwood L u m b e r 
Company. 

Scotia, 181 tons, was built at 
San Franci.sco by Alex Hay. With 
a compound engine of Ifio b.p.. 
built lyv the Fult(»n Iron Winks, 
she had a lumbei- capacity of 250 M 
feet. .She was ownerl for many 
years by J. R. Ilanify, San Fran- 
cisco. and was wiecked im Puri- 
sima Point, California, August 27. 
1914 . 

Silver Spring, 245 ton.*^-. was built 
at San Francisco in lOJlit b\ Booh' 

Beaton. She drops from regist- 
ry in the 90’.s. 

A'enfiin*, 249 tons, was built at 
San Franci.sco by Alex Hay. .She 
carried redwood fiom Usal and 
Roekport in Mendocino County to 
San Franci.sco. and was wreclaal at 
Roekport in 1»{)2 with the loss of 
20 lives. 

^Vcslpm•l, 21 1 tons, was built at 
San Franci.sco by George Boole. 


BECAME SALVAGE SHIP, THEN A BARGE 



FORMFR STFAM SCIIOONFR IIOMFR 


She carried 225 M feet of lumber 
and had a 150 h. p. compound en- 
gine built, by the Fulton Iron 
Works. She was owned for years 
by Hobbs, Wall & Co., and finally 
was laid up and went to pieces at 
San Francisco in the ’30s. 

1890 

Alice Blniichard, 393 tons, was 
built at Tacoma by Blanchard & 
Wheeler for the Puget Sound pas- 
senger and freight trade under 
their management. In 1895 she 
was purchased by C. P. Doe, San 
Franci.sco, and a year later was 
transferred to the Blanchard Co., 
running between the Columbia 
River and .San Franci.sco. In 1901 
she was acquired by Swayne & 
Hoyt and renamed the Chico, while 
her tonnage was increased to 541 
gross. The Chico was wrecked in 
Shelter Cove. California, July 18. 
1906. 

Del Norte, 450 tons, was built at 
Tiburon, San Franci.sco Bay, in 
1890. She had a compound engine 
of 450 h. p. and carried 350 M feet 
of lumbei-. She was owned by 
Hobbs. Wall & Co., and later by 
the Cresc(.*nt City Transportation 
Co., and was wiecki'd on Point 
Arena. .luly 29, 1917. 

.Sunol, 25}l tons, was built at 
Alameda for the L. E. White Lum- 
ber Co. In 1898 she was bought b v i 
Pope Talbot, and on October 23. | 
1900. she was burned at Little | 
River. Calif. The Sunol had a 250 j 
h. p. engine and a lumber capacity | 
of 300 M feet. ’ I 

Triickec, 370 tons, was built atj 
San Francisco for .1. L. Maguire of 
that port. In 1896 she was owned 
l)y J. .S. Kimball, and two 3 'ears 
later rlrops from legistry. 

\l)9\ 

Ilrmcr, 501 tons, was built at 
Bandon, Ore., by H. R. Reed. She 
'earried 400 M feet of lumber and 
had a compound engine of 250 h.p., 


built by the Fulton Works. Tlv 
first owner of the Homer is givei 
as Charles H. Butler of San Fran 
cisco; from 1893 to 1911 she wa 
owned by Emil T. Kruse and J. II 
and George Fritch; and in 1911 
was acquired by the Coos Bay an«' 
Eureka S. S. Co. In 1915 she wa 
taken over by the Pacific Coas' 
Steamship Co., San Francisco, am 
during the next few j'ears passei 
through the hands of the Pacifi* 
Coast Co,, New York, and the Pa- 
cific Steamship Co., Tacoma. Ii 
1920 she was bought by D. J. Han 
Ion, who refitted her as a sal vagi 
steamer and sold her in 1924 ti 
Merritt. Chapman & Scott of Nev 
York, who kept her on the Pacifu 
Coast. In 1924 and 1925 she wa 
stationed at Seattle. She was thei 
towed to Los Angeles from Sai 
Francisco in October, 1937. am 
thereafter was used as a (Ishin. 
barge at Los Angeles. 

1892 

Alllion, 216 tons, was built a’ 
Alameda in 1892 by C. G. Whiti 
She had a compound engine of IK 
h. p. and carried 250 M feet o 
lumber. A partial list of her own- 
ers includes in turn J, S. Kimball 
R. Sprcckcls and G. H. Collins. al 
of San Francisco. .She was wreck 
cfl al .Stewart's Point, on the Cali 
fornia coast, March 21, 1913. 


iTROLLERS LAND 

FIRST 11 ALIBI 11 

Besides landing 23.000 pounds o 
salmon. 13 Irollcrs delivered lie 
lirst North Pacific halibut of lh> 
season in Seattle last Monday 
They arrived with 7,500 pounds <> 
j halibut which brought tlie recoi ■ 
price of 40 cents a pound at Hr 
Fishermen’s Cooperative A.ssocia 
lion Exchange. Early sea.son price 
have rarely exceeded 28 cents. Fm 
the salmon Ihc.v received 38 am 
39 cents a pound. 
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The decline in wooden steam 1898 

schooner construction on the Pa- ... ^ , , . , . 

^ . V.- u iiini Alice Gcrtnnlc, 413 tons, was 

cific Coast, which began in 1891, . „ ... . c?i 

.. j lu u i\S -1 built at Seattle in 1898. She was 

continued through the depression , , ... . , fir 

e lono 1 lonrr • i Wiecked WltllOUt lO.SS of life Oil 

years of 1893 to 1897, inclusive, r t 

u 4 • lono 4 U 4 - 4 Ship Point Reef, Oregon, January 

but in 1898 there was a distinct . ^ 


barge arrived at San Frani.sco from 
Angeles under tow in October, 
» 1928, and was then laid up, first 

at Oakland and later at Antioch, 
iiiers where she was still to be seen in 

1940. 

1924' nirigo, 843 tons, was built by 

Peter Matthews at Iloquiam, Wash., 
in 1898 for J. S. Kimball, San Fran- 

^ I YIM AN 

ci.sco. She had a triple expansion 
Society of San Diego engine of 600-hp from the Fulton 

m wppkl Works and carried 600-M feet 

m lasi weeK; lumber. In 1899 .she was bought 

1898 I by the Alaska Steam.ship Co., Port 

Alice Gcrtnnlc, 413 tons, was Town.send. The Dirigo was wreck- 
built at Seattle in 1898. She was ed 40 miles east of Cape Elias, 
wrecked without lo.ss of life on Ala.ska, November 16, 1914, while 
Ship Point Reef, Oregon, January sliH under the Alaska Steam.ship 


... c. V..C.V...V... ]907. Co. ownership. 

Aloha, 294 tons, was built at *’«•*»»* ^25 M feet 

189.3 .MiimcdH in 1898 by Hay & Wrighl fapneity, was built by H. D. Ben- 

. ..... T c dixsen at Fairhaven, Calif., in 1898 

Excelsior, 528 tons, was built at fo* J- S. Kimball, San Francisco. n TrrMr.r.Jcr^n 

Eureka in 1893 by Peter Matthews She had a compound engine of George D. Gi ay, San Fr. ncisco^ 
,ur^« in lou.i oy i^ier i i i u,, ,i„, OniHnnH Tmn Her engine, a compound job of 

for C. A. Hooper, San Francisco. 240-hp built by the Oakland non rv.nr...fnr.fiM«>ri iho 

She carried 550 M feet of lumber Works, and could carry 300 M feel c«ia 


and had a 366-hp triple-expansion of lumber. In 1901 she was acquir- 
engine from Hinckley, Spiers & od by the Dollar Steamship Co.. 
Hayes. The Excelsior was acquired und apparently suffered a bad fire 


Fulton Iron Works. She was sold 
in 1903 to the California & Oregon 
Coast Steamship Co., and in 1906 
was transferred to the Fulton 


by the Paciric steam Whaling Co, that year, for she was dropped 

m 1898 and was given a shelter emerging 'as the by the Montesano Steam- 

deck, raising her tonnage to 830. ^ Wright in 1902. emt,rging as the • fniin^rinfr ironr 

In 1902 she was taken over by the steam schooner Phoenix of 256 • neauiird bv the Border Line 
Pacific Packing & Navigation Co,. l”'’s, under the ownership of C, P, y',,^ ‘ . j (- Tacoma who 

along with the other cannery in- of f’sn Franci.sco, In 1905 she Tianspoi tation Co,, Tacoma, who 
along w.th canne.y Tempicman, "''■■cased her tonnage to 605 gro.ss 

in 1911 by Charles T. Poster, in "'■''"RI' "'c addition of a shelter 
1915 bv Beadle Brother.s. and in ''■'’P'' f'""’ '-cRisfy i" 


tere,sls of the P.S.W. Co. After the was bought by Henry Tempicman. ^ „ 

demise of the P P & N Co a Charles T. Foster, in thiough the addition of a .shelter 

aemise oi me i. i. « in. v_o. a n^oai^. n,«ii,o.e ...iri deck. She drops from registry in 

couple of years later, the Excelsior Beadle Biolheis, and in 

became one of the assets of the >^20 by the Goodyear Redwood t),,ii.,,. 499 tons was built 

Northwestern Steamship Co., who Co., all of San Francisco. She drops ^ Francisco by the Fulton 

sold her in 1907 to the Orceon Ma- registry about 1930. , 

soia ner in lyu/ 10 me uicgon i\ia . , , ... Engineering & Shipbuilding Works, 

l ine Co„ Portland. She was .sunk V ra ”"' ."'''"a "m who also supplied her triple expan- 
in San Francisco Bay in collision at North Bend, Ore., by A, M. rt.sn.hn Will, .a him- 


iNormwesiern oieamsnip 1 ^ 0 ., wno - - - i - , Pi nnf.icrn hv tbo Fnllnn 

sold her in 1907 to the Orceon Ma- registry about 1930. , 

soia ner in lyu/ 10 me uicgon i\ia . , , ... Engineering & Shipbuilding Works, 

l ine Co„ Portland. She was .sunk V ra ”'' ."'''"a "m who also supplied her triple expan- 
in San Francisco Bay in collision .at North Bend, Ore., ^ sion engine of :i,5n-hp. With a him- 

with the steamer Harvard on Feb- Simp.son. who solrl her in 1899 to capacity of 475-M feel .she 

ruary 7, 1916; but apparently was C. A. Hooper, .Sail Fraliei.sen. in noberl Dollar 

refloated, as she is listed for a 901 .she w,as Iransferied to the Franeiseo. Within a few 

couple of years as belonging to the Paeilie S'''PP"'R t'’- "" F'''’- v,.,a,.s she was under the ownership 

United Engineering Works. ruary 8, I90.t. wa.s badl,v ashore ,|,p „e,. Co . Mar.sh- 

Wcott, 249 tons, was built at ''"i''' ''"'f ',1'' "'■y' j field. Ore., as the Hardy, and in 

Alameda in 1893 for Charles P. ■>’ If‘'.V * '1929 was acquired by the Anicri- 

Doe, .San Francisco. She drops from Wright at Alameda, who added 20 ^ Finance & Commerce Co.. San 
the records in 1900. f'wl "> l<■"Rl'’ ■"""'■'l"l« "■ F,.„„cisco, who renamed her the 

1 oor, "" I /‘■■'I’l’f San Antonio and increased her ton- 

r' P f'’= ''"'"‘■'■■-'’'P H"!"" nage to 785 by adding a secon,l 

Coqiiille Kiver, 415 tons, was Lumber Co with a loiinage of 5,12 g,^^. ,^.^,^.,.,,1 

built at Prosper. Ore., by William and n I""''''-'' '-apa'-'ty '’f -tSO-M changes of ownership in llic next 

Muller. She carried 400-M feet of feel. The nrimswicU had a Irip e dropping from registry 

lumber and had a compound en- expan.sion engine of 50n-hp made IP 3 Q 

gine of 260-hp made by Deacon of by the Golden State & Miiier.s’ ‘ , 4 J 2 ton.s, was built at 

San Francisco. Her first owners Iron Works. In 1909 .she was ac- q,.^ 

were Sudden & Christenson, who quired by the National Steamship San Francisco She also 

sold her in 1905 to Swaync& Hoyt. Co., San Franci.sco who .sold her i.^d a short life, droppi'ng'from reg- 
In 1908 the National Steamship Co. around 1931 to the Hammond Lurn- before 1903 

bought her, selling in 1919 to the ber Co. She w.ns later owned by ' Ncwliiirg. 4.50 lon.s. was built .at 

Union Lumber Co,, and buying her Hobh.s, Wall & Co., but in Septem- Francisco by Ihc Fulton Works, 
back in 1922. In 1925 the steamer ber. 1939. was sold hack to the built' her 350-hp triple 

was acquired by Russell J. Hub- Hammond Co. She wa.s at that lime cUr. snn 


Co., San Francisco. Within a few 
years she wa.s under the ownership 
of the Buebner Lumber Co.. Marsb- 


Dougni ner, semng m lyiu lo me ue. ^ u. one w.u> ,un-. wwnL-n ny Newbrn g, 450 tons, was built at 
Union Lumber Co,, and buying her Hobh.s, Wall & Co., but in Septem- Francisco by Ihc Fulton Works, 
back in 1922. In 1925 the steamer ber. 1939. was sold hack to the built' her 350-hp triple 

was acquired by Russell J. Hub- Hammond Co. She was at that time engine. She carried 500- 

bard of Marshfield, Ore., who re- the oldest stcam-schnoner in aelive lumber and was owned 

named her the Winchester. She was .service. Pollard, San 

scrapped in 1933. Cliiirles Nelsiiii. 1057 tons, was a Francisco. From 1912 to 1914 she 

1897 passenger-carrying steam .seboonor was owned by the Slade Shipping 

()f 750-M feel lumber eapacily. Co., and for the next four years 
Iliicnomc, 341 ton.s, was built at Alameda by Hay & Wright by H. A. Richard.son. both of that 

Fairhaven, Calif., by H. D. Bendix- for the Charles Nelson Co. Slu’ had port. The Newburg was wrecked 
sen for W. A. Mitchell, San Fran- a 89()-hp triple expansion engine 7 miles north of Bodega, Califor- 
ciseo. She had a compound engine from the Fulton Iron Works. The nia. October 8, 1918, the crew of 
of 225-hp from the Fulton Works. Charles Nel.son was burned out at 19 being re.scued. 

In 1899 she was sold to the Inter- Fields Landing. Humboldt Ray. on Ruth, 377 tons, was built at San 


Ruth, 377 tons, was built at San 


Island Steam Navigation Co. of April 23. 1914. with the loss of one Franci.'^co. She was identical in 
Honolulu, who renamed her the life, and what was h’ft of her hull tonnage and dimensions with the 
Niihau. Her register was abandon- was converterl by the Nelson Co. Samoa, below, and was doubtless 
ed in 1928. to a tow-barge of 629 tons. Tbi’ al.so from the yard of the Fulton 


Editorial 

S EATTLE waterfront finds muci 
cause for gratification in t h ■ 
honor that has come this yea 
lo two of our old-established mari 
time houses, namely, the winnini 
of the Army-Navy “E” award fo 
outstanding performance in th* 
war efTort. In February the “E 
pennant was conferred on the Mar 
key Machinery Company, knowi 
at home and abroad for the higl 
standard and efRciency of its ma 
rine auxiliary equipment. Thej 
last Saturday the coveted pennan 
was conferred on the Pacific Ma 
rine Supply Company, our fore 
most ship chandlery house, known 
nationally also as the developei 
and manufacturer of a fire-fightinj 
equipment now installed on a larg' 
scale in our nation's warships am 
transports. There is an element o 
industrial romance in that equip 
ment. It was developed and biiil 
originally for use in proteclinj 
logging camps and forests from fii > 
hazards. Then one day it came un 
der the eye of our illustrinu 
Navy, and before long there w-en 
orders from that branch of Hv 
armed services. Then came Nav 
repeat orders; and more and moi< 
orders after we found ourselves a 
war with the barbaric Jap. TIu 
w'atcrfronl is united in its congraf 
Illations to Charles II. Markcy ol 
the Markey company, and Edwan 
Cunningham of the Pacific >Iarin< 
Supply for their success in Hu 
war efTort. Newcomers are alwa> 
welcome in this port, hut there i 
keen satisfaction in knowing tha 
two of our oliUimers are continii 
ing to bring renown to Elliott Ba> 

About 45 or 46 years ago pro 
lessors of economics W'ere tell in 
the world that the age of "laissc 
laire” in American industry am 
busine.ss had passed away. Hv 
French term being applied lo Hv 
old .S 3 'stem under which bu.sine.^ 
and industry were supposed to lx 
(Continued on Page 7) 

Engineering Works. The Ruth wa 
lost at Beilers Point, California, oi 
November 11, 1903. 

Samoa, 377 tons, was built a 
San Francisco by the Fulton Engi 
neering & Shipbuilding Work> 
who equipped her w'ith a 350-bi 
compound engine. She carried 41)' 
M feet of lumber. First owner o 
the Samoa was J. R. Hanify. wdv 
transferred her in 1901 to A. W 
Beadle. In 1903 she was acquire 
by the Caspar Lumber Co,, wlv 
owned her until she dropped fron 
registry in 1924. The Samoa w’a 
ashore on Point Reyes in Januarx 
1913, but was salvaged withou 
loss of life. 

Sequoia, 519 tons, was built a 
Fort Bragg, California, in 18911 
She wa.s wrecked without lo.ss o 
■ life in Humboldt Bay, January I 1 
1907. 

(Continued next week) 
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Pacific Coast Wooden Steam 
Schooners 

1 « 84 - 1924 


By JOHN LYMAN 

Maritime Research Society of San Dicf’o 
Continued from last week) 


In 1899, four steam schooners 
were built on the Pacific Coast as 
compared to the 12 in 1898, but 
the year 1900 proved an active one. 
adding 11 vessels. 

1«99 

Aberdeen, 499 tons, was built by 
J. Lindstrom at Aberdeen, Wash., 
in 1899. With a lumber capacity 
of 500-M feet, she had a compound 
engine of 425 h.p. She was owned 
for some years by the Pacific Lum- 
ber Transportation Co., San Fran- 
cisco, who later sold her to the 
Signal Steamship Co. Under this 
ownership her tonnage was in- 
creased to 741. The Aberdeen 
foundered in the Golden Gate to- 
ward the end of January, 1916, her 
crew of 7 being rescued. 

Despatch, 698 tons, was built by 
H D. Bendixsen at F a i r h a v e n. 
Calif., for W. A. Mitchell, San 
Francisco. She carried 650-M feet 
and had a 400 h.p. compound en- 
gine from the Fulton Works. In 
1903 the De.spatch was acquired by 
the California & Oregon Coast 
Steamship Co., and in 1907 passed 
to the Pacific Lumber Transporta- 
tion Co. In 1914 she was bought by 
the Border Line Transportation 
Co. of Puget Sound, who added a 
shelter deck, thereby increasing 
her to 1101 tons. In 1919 she be- 
came the Admiral Rodman of the 
Pacific Steamship Co., who owned 
her until 1936, when she drops 
from registry. 

San Pedro, 674 tons, was built by 
J. Lindstrom, Aberdeen, Wash., for 
J R. Hanify, San Francisco. Her 
compound engine of 400 h.p. was 
made by the Fulton Works, while 
her lumber capacity was 475-M 
feet. Shortly after coming under 
the ownership of the Metropolitan 
Redwood Lumber Co., July 22, 
1907, the San Pedro was in col- 
lision with the steamer Columbia, 
which sank with the loss of 85 
lives, but the steam schooner was 
brought safely to port. In 1916 she 
was transferred to the San Pedro 
Steamship Co., San Francisco; 
while in 1920 she dropped from 
registry. 

W. H. Kruger, 469 tons, was built 
by J. Lindstrom at Aberdeen. She 
had a compound engine from the 
Fulton Works. Her first owner was 
given as O. C. Haslett, San Fran- 
ci.sco, Swaync & Hoyt taking her 
over after four years. She found- 
ered off Point Arena. July 1 1. 1906. 

1900 

C. H. Wheeler. 371 tons, was 
built at Portland, Oregon, in 1900 
for the Wheeler Lumber Co. of 


Ihal pol l. Some doubt exists as to 
whether this vessel was a barge or 
a steam .schooner, as she is listed 
in 1901 as a barge and drops from 
the records thereafter. But m a n y 
steam schooners were first regis- 
teied as barges in order to enable 
them lo carry a cargo and help 
pay Iheir way while being lowed 
lo the port where they leceived 
I h e i r engines, and t h (’ re is a 
sliong probability that this was the 
case with the C. 11. Wheeler also. 

Coromulu, 578 tons, was built at 
Aberdeen. Wash., by G. H. Hitch- 
ings for 'riiornas Pollard. .San 
Francisco. In 1910 she was trans- 
fc'i rcd to the Coronadf) Co., and on 
Api il 27, 1917, she foundered off 
Point Arena. The Coronado had a 
650-M foot I umbel- capacity and 
was powered with a 500 h.p. triple- 
expansion engine made by the Ful- 
ton Engineering Works. 

Eureka, 484 tons, was built at 
Wilmington. Calif., for Charles P. 
Doe of .San Francisco, who is al.so 
lifted as her builder: but it is more 
than likely that she was built in 
William Muller’s shipyard. She 
has a 1000 h.p. compound engine. 
She w as owned by Doe for 1 2 
years, next passing to the North 
Pacilic S.S. Co. .She was wrecked 
on Point Bonita .San Francisco Bay, 
January 8. 1915. with the loss of 
one life. 

laqiia, 712 tons, was built by II. 
D. Bendixsen at Faiihaven. Calif., 
for the Humboldt Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ A.s.sociation. From 1907 
to 1913 she was owned by the 
Eastern .Steamship Co.. Eureka, 
from 1914 lo 1916 by John A. Mc- 
Gregor. .San Francisco, and from 
1917 on by Fred D. Parr of that 
port. She was destroyed by fire off 
Cape Gracias. Nicaragua. Decem- 
ber 1. 1918. no lives being lost. 
The Taqtia had a 750 h.p. (Migine 
made by the United Engineering 
Works, and carried 725-M feet of 
lumber. 

Juhn .S. Kimliall, 1588 tons, was 
built by C. G. White at Everett. 
Wash., in 1900 for the Kimball 
.'Steamship Co.. San Francisco, and 
at the lime was the largest wooden 
steam .schooner on the Coast. .She 
(’al l ied 1300-M f(*et of lumber and 
had a 900 h.|). triple-expansion en- 
gine from the Golden .Slate & Min- 
ers Iron Works. Within a year of 
her launching she was taken over 
by the Dollar .Sleamshi]) Co. and 
renamed James Dollar, while in 
1904 she was acquired by tbe 
Ah'iska-Pacific Navigation Co. as 
tbe .Santa Clara. In 1905 she was 
owiK.'d by the Northwestern .Steani- 
slilp Co., passing in 1908 to t h (' 


MEINTIONED IIN ACCOIVIPAN YliN(; LIST 



STEAM SCHOONER NOME CITY 


Alaska Steamship Co. In 1910 she 
was bought by C. P. Doe, in 1911 
was transferred to the North Pa- 
cific Steamship Co., and on No- 
vember 2. 1915, was wrecked in 
Co(JS Bay, Ore., with the loss of 21 
lives out of the 83 souls on board. 

Mandalay, 438 tons, was built by 
A. M. Simpson at North Bend, Ore., 
in 1900 for the Simpson Lumber 
Co. .She had twin screws driven 
by two 140 h.p. compound engines 
supplied by the Golden State & 
Miners Iron Works, a n d carried 
400-M feel of lumber. The Man- 
dalay was acquired by the Cres- 
cent City Transportation Co. in 
1904 and was wrecked at Crescent 
City October 27, 1918. 

Nome City, 939 tons, was built 
by the Bendixsen .Shipbuilding Co., 
Faiihaven, Calif., in 1900 for W. 
A. Mitchell. .San Franci.sco. .She 
v'as powered with a triple-expan- 
sion engine of 1000 h.p. built by 
the United Engineering Works and 
could carry llOO-M feet of lum- 
ber. She was taken over in 1902 by 
George D. Gray, in 1904 by the 
California Si Oregon Coast .Steam- 
ship Co., and in 1912 by the Charles 
Nelson Co. She was .sold to Ru.s- 
sian owners in 1937. 

Rainier, 800 tons, was built by 
Hilchings & Joyce at Hoquiam, 
Wash., for Thomas Pollard, San 
Franci.sco, In 1910 she was trans- 
ferred to the Rainier Co., managed 
by Pollard. In 1919 she was ac- 
quired by the Albers Ibos. Milling 
Co., who had her tonnage Increased 
to 1409. In 1921 she was sold to 
the Atlas .Steamship Co., al.so of 
.Sen Franci.sco, dropping from reg- 
jistry In 1928. The Rainier had a 
lumber capacity of 900-M feet, and 
bad a triple-expansion engine of 
1000 h.p. instalh'd by the Fulton 
Engine Works. 

Roliert Dollar, 1389 tons, was 


built for the Dollar Sleamshif) C’o 
by G. H. Hitchings of Hoquiam 
Wash. She had a 555 h.p. triple- 
expansion engine from the Golden 
Stale Si Miners Iron Work.s. and 
carried 875-M feet. About 1906 she 
was .sold to S. E. Slade, .San Fran- 
cisco. who renamed her the Fail 
Oaks; from 1909 to 1911 .she be- 
longed lo Thomas Pollard, a n (' 
then pa.s.sed back to Slade. In 191!: 
Slade sold her to the Pan -McCoi 
mick Steamship Line of San Fran- 
cisco. who resold her within a yeai 
to the Oriental Navigation Co. ol 
New York. She was scrapped in 
1933. 

Santa Ana, 1059 tons, was a 
steam .schooner of 500-M feel lum- 
ber capacity, built by H. R. Reed 
Sr Son at Marshfield, Ore., in 1900 
for A. W. Beadle, .San Franci.sco 
She had a 650 h.p. triple-expansion 
engine supplied by the United En 
gineering Works. When only < 
year old she was sold to tin 
Charles Nelson Co., and three year; 
later to the Alaska-Pacific Naviga 
lion Co., Seattle. She was subsc 
quently transferred to the North 
western Steamship Co., and then 
to the Alaska Steamship Co., who 
sold her in 1923 to the Santa An: 
Steamship Co. of Seattle. In tin 
early ’30’s the Santa Ana wa.s sold 
lo owners in Tampa. Florida. an(* 
she was burned for .scrap in lat< 
1940 or January, 1941. 

.Santa Barbara, 695 t o n .s. wa 
built at San Francisco by W. I- 
Slone and engined by the Fultoi 
Iron Works with a 550 h.p. triplr- 
expansion engine. She carrii'd 550 
M feel of lumber and wa.s al.si 
fitted to carry a few jia.'^sengcr.'^ 
The .Santa Barbara was laid up ;i' 
Alameda in April, 1931. on arriv.'d 
from Los Angeles, and was still 
there in 1941. having been owm i 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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SHIP YARDS 


Oregon Plant j 
Still Leads In j 
Ships Per Wayi 


During the month of April Unit- 
ed Stales merchant shipyards 
again broke all previous world rec- 
ords for ship production by deliv- 
ering into service 157 ships total- 
ing 1,605,000 tons deadweight, the 
Maritime Commi.ssion announced 
last week. It is the thirrl consecu- 
tive month this year in which the 
output by American shipbuilders 
exceeded that achieved during the 
preceding month. 

April production brings the total 
thus far in 1043 to 530 .ships aggre- 
gating 5.370,200 tons deadweight. 
This more than equals the total 
tonnage constructed during the 
first nine months of the record- 
breaking year of 1042. 

Delivery of five merchant ships 
a day now has become routine. The 
April construction was at an an- 
nual rale in excess of 10.000,000 
tons deadweight, the approximate 
goal set up in the commission’s 
schedules. Not only was an all- 
time high establi.shed for the num- 
ber of merchant ships and total 
tonnage delivered during any one 
month but, in addition, the Cali- 
fornia Shipbuilding Corporation 
at Wilmington, California, under 
McCone-Bcchtel management. 


broke all previous records for a 
single yard by delivering 10 Lib- 
erty ships. Another West Coast 
shipyard, the Oregon Shipbuilding 
Corporation of Portland, Oregon, 
under Kaiser management, was 
second with delivery of 17 Liberty 
ships. Third honors went to the 
Bethlehem - Fairfield Shipyard at 
Baltimore. Maryland, which deliv- 
ered 10 of the .same type vessels 
into .service. 

The Oregon Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration. however, continues to 
lead in the greatest productivity 
per way. That yard delivered its 
17 ships from 11 ways while Cali 
fornia producerl 10 on 14 ways and 
Helhlehem-Fairlield 10 on 10 ways. 

:wvu LADMciiir^i; 

AT I A( (liM A wnu 

With Mrs. Ralph Risley as spon 
.sor. the Tacoma yard of the Seat- 
lle-Tacoma .Shipbuilding Corpor- 
ation lauiK’lu'd the airplane escort 
carrier Keeweenaw Thursday eve- 
ning. Mrs. Risley is the v.'lfc of 
Comdr. Risley. assistant chief of 
staff of the 13th Naval District. Se- 
attle. The new ve.ssel is the 30th 
launched by the Tacoma plant 
since its establishment and is one 
of a number of airplane e.scort car- 
riers which it has contracted to 
build for the Navy. The launching 
was broadcast nationally. 


Pacific Coast Wooden Steam 
ScIi<»oiiers 

l»»l - 1921 


I Continued from Page 21 

"or luM- entire rea caieer by .1. R. ion, January 11. 1007. while oper- 
‘ani>y. Siiii Francisco. She was aling in the Seattle-N e a h R a y 
scrapped last winter os part of a j route. It was slated last week that 
n eakwalcr at Sausalilo Y a c h t ' she was wrecket! olf Ship Point 
• I.,) 1 ) 01 . j Reef, Oregon. I'or this correction 

Correction: The steam schconei ’ The Marine Digest is indebted to 
Alice Cierti ude, mentioni'd in la.*^! i IL rvey L. Tibbal.s, veteian Puget 
week’s installment on this page. ! round walerf ;'cnt man. 
was wrecked off Clallam, Washing- (Continued next week) 


WOIliNnCI) FICllTEHS 
I CHESTS Al' REGATTA 

i With wounded Navy sailors and 
Spars and Waves as guests to the 
number of close to 400, the Seattle 


Yacht Club held its annual Open- 
ing Day Regatta on Lake Washing- 
ton last Sunday when fair weather 
and a good brec'/e prevailed. The 
guests were aboard the yachts. 
Cully Stimson regained his former | 
status as Seattle’s head sailing man ^ 
when his sloop Angelica won the 
Cla.ss A race, with Mrs. Carl .Jen- j 
.sen’s Oscar TV in .second place. Mr. j 
Stim.son by winning regained the 
championship he held in 1940 and 
1041 and lost in 1042. 

SWES)FiN FINANCIiNi; 
BUJIIfilFK DISCOVFRY 

A radiogram from Stockholm to 
the American-Swcdi.sh News Ex- 
change, Inc., New York, stales 
that to further the production of 
artificial rubber from calcium car- 


h'de. accoiding to the formula dis- 
covered by Profe.s.sor The Sveil- 
berg, Nobel prize winner, and 1 end 
of the Physical-Chemical In.stituti 
of Upsala College, the Swedish 
rubber industry and the Co-opera- 
tive Union have formed a compan.y 
to provide Professor Svedbergwilh 
belter facilities for his experi- 
ments. The capital of the compan.\ 
has been set at a minimum of 175.- 
000 kronor (about $43,750 at par), 
and a maximum of 525,000 kronor 
(about $131,250). Sites for a fac- 
tory and laboratory will be pur- 
chased near Upsala. 


THE LANDLEY COMPANY, INC. 

MANUFACTURERS OF BARCLAY GRAVITY AND .^TEWAPD TYPE DAVITr 
BETHLEHFM DAHL OIL-BURNER PACTS 
federal "OMPOSniON L PAINT CO. MARINE PAINTS FOR 
STTEL AND WOODEN VESSELS 

YORKSHIRE COPPER WORKS ALUMINUM BRASS CONDENSER TUBE.S 
T. U SHIELS, F*c/ufive Norihweti Agent 


WARREN Pumps 

Kinney Pumps 

RALPH L. DYER 


SHARPLES Oil Purifiers 


812 Inturanea Bulldino. Saattia 

Phone MAln 3443 


108 Wait Lm SIraat 


Phena QArftald 0026 


MARKEY MACHINERY CO., Inc. 

DECK EQUIPMENT 

AUXILIARY MACHINERY MARINE REPAIRS 

MAln E5 Horlon Slraef, SEATTLE 


AMERICAN MARINE PAINT CO. 

Capa Cod Copper Compound for Woodan Hullt 
Germicide Compoilllon for Iron and Steel HiilU 101 Colman Dock, SaaMla 

Fhona ELIol 7712 


LAKE V/ASHINGTON SHIPYARDS 

WOOD AND STEEL SHIPBUILDING AND REPAIRING 


po\T v/on:< TWO marine ways 

East Shore Lake Wathinqion, One MI'e Soulh i 
Phone Kirkland MAln 7 


MACHINE SHOP 
Kirkland 


Ilcnr.v Wallace hopes to see (he 
whole world ns one nation ere he 
dies, hilt (he early Caesnrs had (he 
same idea 2,060 years ago. IIo^\ 
long does Henry expect to live? 


H. C. HANSON 

Novo/ Architect end Marine Engineer 

107 Colman Dock, SaaMIe Phone: ELIol 3MT 


OLSON & WINGE MARINE WORKS 

Shipwrights and Machinists — Marine Railway 
4175 Rurni Ave. N. W.. Sealtle Phone: MEIreie llSi 


BALLARD MARINE RAILWAY CO., Inc. 

SHIPBUILDING A SPECIALTY 

Foot of Shilshole and 24th Avei. N. W., Oallard Station, Seattle SUnset 0622 


ATLAS PACKING & RUBBER COMPANY 


PACKING, BELTING AND HOSE 
ENGINE ROOM SUPPLIES 

il-iS Columbia Slrael, Sealtte 


Ttltphone ELIol 4i97 


SHIP SUPPLIES FOR 
DECK AND ENGINE ROOM 

TeUphone MAln 1573 



I 2.1 3 -I 213 WESTERN AVF:. / S F, ATTI.E , WA.S II. 


CARL J. NORDSTROM HAROLD LEE 

ASSOCIATED NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
Commercial Steel Ship and Barge Design 
Surveys and Engineering Consultation 

1008 Weiltrn Avenue, SeaHle Phone ELIol 4073 
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Pacific Coast Wooden Steam 
Schooners 

1«84 - 1924 


By JOHN LYMAN 

Maritime Research Society of Satt Diego 
(Continued from Last Week) 


Wooden steam schooner con- 
struction on the Pacific Coast con- 
tinued active in 1901 when 9 were 
built. In 1902 the number was 6. 

1901 

Acme, 416 tons, was built at Ala- 
meda by John W. Dickie in 1901 
for A. W. Beadle. San Francisco. 
She carried 500-M feet and had a 
400-hp compound engine from the 
United Engineering Works. In 
1918 the Acme was sold to the 
Parr-McCormick S.S. Line, who 
resold her two years later to the 
Moore Mill & Lumber Co., both of 
San Francisco. She was wrecked 
near Coquille Light on the Oregon 
Coast, October 31, 1924. 

Arctic, 392 tons, was built by H. 

R. Reed at Bay City, Ore., for J. S. 
Kimball, San Francisco. She had a 
350 -hp triple - expansion engine 
and a lumber capacity of 325-M 
feet. She was bought when new 
by the Hammond Lumber Co,, who 
sold her in 1908 to the National 

S. S. Co. In 1919 the Arctic was 
transferred to the Union Lumber 
Co., San Francisco. She was 
wrecked on Point Arena, July 5, 
1922. 

Brnoklyn, 333 tons, was built at 
Aberdeen, Wash., by J. Lindstrom. 
She could carry 350-M feet of lum- 
ber and had a 450-hp compound 
engine built by the Fulton Works. 
Early in her career she was owned 
by Beadle Bros., San Francisco, 
later coming under Sudden & 
Christen.son’s house - flag. The 
Brooklyn floundered on Humboldt 
Bar on November 8, 1930, with the 
loss of all hands except the second 
mate, who was picked up several 
days later clinging to a hatch cover. 

Chchalis, 603 tons, was built at 
Fairhaven, Calif,, in the Bendixsen 
shipyard, for Sudden & Christen- 
sen, San Francisco. In 1936 she 
was sold by the R. C. Sudden es- 
tate to J. H. Hansen. San Fran- 
cisco. and two years later was re- 
told to Mexican owners, although 
J believe she was still laid up in 
San Francisco Bay. She had a 
lumber capacity of 725-M feet and 
a triple-expansion engine of 675- 
hp from the Fulton Iron Works. 

(5. C. Lindaucr, 453 tons, was 
built at Aberdeen, Wash., by John 
Lindstrom. She carried 500-M feet 
of lumber and had a compound 
engine of 400-hp from the Fulton 
Iron Works. Among her early own- 
ers was Wilson Bros., San Fran- 
cisco; in 1917 she was bought by 
Fred D, Parr, in 1919 by the Pa- 
cific Mill & Timber Co., and in 
1922 by A. F. Mahony. all of .San 


Francisco. She was wrecked at the 
mouth of the Umpqua River. May 
Hi, 1924. 

Gunlala, 225 tons, was built by 
John W. Dickie & Sons at Alameda 
for Beadle Brothers, San Fran- 
ci.sco. She was engined with a 
200-hp compound job from the 
United Engineering Works and 
carried 260-M feet of lumber. In 
1923 she was sold by the Beadles 
to the Western White Cedar Co., 
Marshfield, Ore.; and two years 
later was re.sold to .lamc^s K. Nel- 
son, San Franci.sco, who renamed 
her the Cleone. She was wrecked 
at Eureka, April 9, 1931. 

Mar.shfielcl, 409 tons, with 400-M 
foot lumber capacity, was built at 
Marshfield, Ore., by the Pacific 
Shipbuilding Co. for C. A. Hooper 
& Co., .San Franci.sco. She had a 
compound engine of 180-hp from 
the Fulton b'on Works. In 1911 she 
w a s acquired by the Cotloneva 
Lumber Co., and in 1915 by the 
Navarro Lumber Co. In 1918 she 
was bought by Dan Hanlon of San 
Francisco, who renamed her the 
Bertie M. Hanlon. .She was later 
acquired by the Anza Trading Co., 
who LKsed the ves.sel to run full 
cargoes of liquor into San Fran- 
ci.sco, and the ves.sel was shortly 
thereafter seized and sold by a 
U. S. marshal. She was later 
beached at Martinez, on Suisun 
Ray, where her hull is still to be 
seen. 

Olympic, 688 tons, was built at 
Hoquiam, Wash., by Hitchings & 
Joyce for the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co., San Francisco. She could carry 
800-M feet of lumber and had a 
triple-expansion engine of 750-hp. 
The Olympic was acejuired in 1917 
by the Parr-McCormick Steamship 
Lines of San Francisco. .She foun- 
dered without loss of life on Octo- 
ber 24, 1917, 85 miles off Puerto 
Mexico, on the east coast of Mexico. 

South Bay, 438 tons, was built 
at Tacoma by the Tacoma .Ship- 
building Co. for the E. .1. Dodge 
Co., San Franci.sco. She had a 
cemipound engine manufactured by 
the Fulton Iron Works, and a lum- 
ber capacity of 500-M feet. In 
1917 she was rebuilt as a dredge 
by the Standard American Dredg- 
ing Co„ Philadelphia, and foun- 
dered oil Tampico. Mexico, Octo- 
ber 29. 1917. 

1902 

Albion River, 382 tons, is listed 
as having been built in 1902. She 
was wrecked at Bodega Bay, Cali- 
fornia. April 3. 1903. No furtIuM- 
(Continued on Page 7) 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Ca])l L. 15. Love joy 


T he death of Capt. Laurin Bentley Lovejoy, senior member 
the family that has added whole chapters to the Sound ma 
time history, leaves a large vacancy in our North Pacific rani 
A citizen of great force of character, with deep faith in o 
Republic, he passed away this week after a career in ocean to 
boating and Sound piloting that linked the era of sail and tl 
era of the modern steamship and motorship. All told he serv' 
on salt water for 55 years, the last 45 years as master and pih 
in that long period he witnessed the upbuilding of the Soui 
district from the “sawdust” pioneering stage to the present hi{ 
level of metropolitan civilization. In that forward, upward mo\ 
ment he had a prominent part. The Sound owes much to hii 
First impressions are always important and often lastin 
In the days of sail, the master of an incoming vessel in our Soui 
trades was met off Cape Flattery by the ocean tug and to hi 
the character of the man in command of the towboat gave ; 
index of the social and moral standards of our inland sea. Tl 
same is true of the pilots who bring in the modern steamshi 
and motorships. In brief towboat master and pilot are receive 
and appraised by the incoming vessel as typical of their coi 
munities. The impression then gained by the visiting master 
transmitted in time to his owners and the shipping interests 
general. Capt. “Ben” Lovejoy, in his capacity as towboat mast 
and then as pilot, gave the Puget Sound ports a high reputati< 
in the world of ocean ships, owners and masters. To them, ai 
their number was legion both under our own flag and und 
other flags, he ivas Puget Sound. And the esteem in which 1 
was held by them — an esteem which benefited the Sound — w 
well illustrated in the testimonial presented to him by the Roy 
Mail Lines and the Holland-America Line when he retired 
1942 after 21 years’ service as Puget Sound pilot for their famo 
joint refrigerator ship service to Europe. In the testimoni: 
the great British and Dutch corporations voiced a stirring tribii 
to him not only as a pilot but also as “a friend” and as “a wi 
counselor.” That threefold function of pilot, friend and counsel 
was maintained by Capt. Lovejoy in his relations with all vis 
ing shipping during his long career. Yes, the Sound owed mm 
to him. He gave us a good name. 

There are shipmasters and shipowners all over the world ai 
of many different flags, who will mourn the passing of our de: 
of pilots. 

We have lost a man who was a great friend, a colorful ai 
dynamic personality, an unexcelled symbol of the Sound poi ' 
a mariner of the first calibre, a steadfast, loyal American citiz( 
who loved the ships and the tidal seas. Our old pilot has cross 
the bar, homeward bound. 


Those Red Sea Profits 


A ll this debate over the profits made by 81 American shi 
in Red Sea voyages in 1941, with war supplies and equi 
ment for the British army in Egypt, has most of the pub 
rather bewildered. In sending their ships into the Red Sea und 
charter to the British, American shipowners stepped out 
very thin ice. They took the risk of losing their vessels in attar 
by German submarines or other Axis action. As it happciK 
the nerve-racking voyages were successful in delivering the son 
needed shipments to the gallant British Eighth Army whi 
later drove the German legions out of Egypt and chased th( 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Weycrliacuscr 
Remits Part of 
Red Sea Profit 


(Continued from Page 3) 
its refund. One other company has 
already indicated its willingness to 
comply with the November adjust- 
ment, the commission staled. 

In transmitting payment to the 
Maritime Commission the accom- 
panying letter from the Weyer- 
haeuser company stated in part: 

“While we believe no criticism 
could attach to the commisson, to 
the Lease-Lend Administration, or 
to the operators by the reason of 
the fixing of the charter rales ap- 
plying to these voyages, the profit 
l esults, which could not reasonably 
have been anticipated, were such 
that we feel we can not in good 
conscience refrain from respond- 
ing to a suggestion made by you 
(Admiral Land) .some time ago to 
a group of operators, (not includ- 
ing ourselves, although the situa- 
tion was applicable to our .situa- 
tion), that restitution be made up- 
on space rales which in your judg- 
ment would have resulted in ade- 
quate profits. 

“We reached this conclusion de- 
.spile the fact that the charters were 
not with or for the account of the 
United Stales but with the British 
Minislrj^ of War Transport; that 
all of the charters were entered 
into and largely performed prioi- 
to the involvement of the United 
States in the war; that there was 
no unfairne.ss in the making of the 
charters or the fixing of the char- 
trr rates; and that, there being no 
legal means whatsoever whereby 
restitution might be enforced, any 
such adjustment would be wholly 
voluntary on our part. 

“In your conference with the 
group of Red Sea operators, you 
suggested that voluntary restitu- 
tion ba.sed on any one of throe al- 
ternative methods of computing 
charter hire would be satisfactory. 
We have computed the amount of 
charter hire which would h a v e 
been paid this company under the 
.second of those alternatives, to- 
wit: 60 cents per ton on 80 per 
cent of capacity.” 

In its news release on the Weyer- 
haeuser development, the Mari- 
time Commission says: “Since the 
hearings before t h e Hou.se sub- 
committee, the Maritime Commis- 
sion and the War Shipping Admin- 
istration have continued negotia- 
tions with the various steamship 
operators in an efTort to induce 
such voluntary action as has been 
taken by the Weyerhaeuser corn- 
pan)'. The.se negotiations will be 


continued further." 

The Maiilime Commission's 
.statement explains further: “The 
Ut*d Sea operations weie the residt 
of action by the commission under 
directive from the President to as- 
.scmble a pool of two million tons 
of merchant shipping for use in the 
national defen.se efTort. This action 
was taken prior to Pearl Harbor. 
The commission was directed to 
make available to the British Min- 
istry of War Transport enough 
tonnage to carry out an urgent task 
of militar)' supply in North Africa. 
The high profits resulted becau.se 
the actual experience with the Red 
Sea venture proved that the haz- 
aids of war were not so great as 
had been feared, that delays en- 
countered were not extensive on 
the average, and that the operators 
obtained return cargoes with com- 
parative ea.se and in substantial 
volume. The time element which 
loomed so large when the voyages 
were undertaken did not prove a 
material handicap in the majority 
of cases. As a result, the returns to 
niost of the operators whose ships 
made the Red Sea voyages were 
out of line with what had been an- 
ticipated.” 

The background of the Red Sea 
profits controversy was this: Un- 
der charters arranged through the 
Maritime Commission, 81 American 
merchant ships sailed from the 
United Slates in 1941 with Lend- 
Lease cargoes for the British Army 
in Egypt. The rales were fixed by 
the commi.s.sion and accepted by 
the shipowners. The cargoes in 
question played an important role 
in defeating and chasing the Axis 
army out of Egypt. 

In the hearings before the House 
subcommittee Ro.scoe H. Hupper, 
counsel for the Luckenbach steam- 
ship interests, declared that the 
profit figures as made public, were' 
Ijtfore depreciation anrl taxes. At- 
torney Hupper said: “Earnings net, 
'after taxes, when we consider the 
jiroblem of replacement from earn- 
ings. were modest, indeed. Unless 
shipping companies can build up 
I ( placement re.serves, and that is 
possible only from profits, after 
this war the Ameiican merchant 
marine will again be in the losing 
r*nd in commercial compi’tition as 
il was after the last war." 

In a few months even the mili- 
tary writers will have forgotten 
how to spell llommers name. 

Well, well, so the g r e a t a n (1 
mighty Afrika Korps did not 
choose to die in hnttle! 

IMiissolini must now curse the 
day he stahlied France in the hack 
w hen she was facing the Nazi har- 
harians. 

Walk hiimhly (his year in the 
sight of the Lord and pray, is (he 
best advice yet given hiireaiicrats. 


Pacific Coast Wooden Steam 
ScJiooiiers 


1«84 - 1924 


(Continued from Page 2) 
infoimalion concerning this vessel 
has yet come to light. 

Aurelia, 424 tons, with 550-M 
leel lumber capacity, was built at 
Prosper, Ore., by G. Ross. She had 
a compound engine from the Ful- 
ton Iron Works. She was owned 
until 1906 by Rogers & Russell, 
.San Francisco, and then by Frank 
W. Trowel*. In 1916 she was taken 
over by the Pacific Coast Co., pass- 
ing three years later to the Pacific 
Steamship Co., Tacoma, She is out 
ul registry in 1920. 

Centrnlia, 487 tons, was built by 
J. W. Dickie & Sons at Alameda 
for Thomas Pollard, San Francisco. 
C arrying 575-M feet of lumber, she 
had a 475-hp triple expansion en- 
gine from the Golden Stale & Min- 
ers Iron Works. In 1920 she was 
.sold to M. C. Ma.son, San Francisco; 
live years later to the Bayside Red- 
wood Co.; while in 1930 she went 
under Panamanian registry. 

rrciitiss, 406 tons, was built at 
Oakland by W. A. Boole & Son for 
George D. Gray, San Francisco. 
She had a 400-hp compound engine 
Irom the Fulton Engine Works. 
{ nd carried 400-M feet of lumber. 
The Prentiss was owned from 1903 
to 1906 by the California & Oregon 
Coast Steamsiiip Co., next being 
eperated by the Pacific Lumber 
Transportation Co. In 1917 she was 
bought by A. F. Mahony, San Fran- 
cisco, who sold her to Mexican 
(jwners in 1934. The Prenli.ss ar- 
rived from En.senada at Los Ange- 
les in July. 1935, and was then 
laid up at the Los Angeles Ship- 
l)uilding Drydock Co. yards, where 
.c h e was dismantled in August, 
I 1940. 

Redwood City, 258 tons, was also 
built by Dickie at Alameda. »She 
had a lumber capacity of 230-M 
feet and a 250-hp compound en- 
gine made by the United Engineer- 
ing Works. She was built for A. W. 
Beadle, San Francisco, but was 
jold in her first year to the Alaska 
Packers As.sociation, who renamed 
her the Unimak. The Packers .sold 
her in 1918 to II. A. Richard.son, 
San Francisco. The Unimak was 
laid up at San Francisco after ar- 
rival from Crescent City in Octo- 
ber, 1936. In May. 1940, she was 
rold by a U. S. marshal to H. G. 
Hilton of Modesto, Calif. 

Santa IMonica, 497 tons, was built 
at San Franci.sco in 1902 by W. F, 
Slone for J. R. Hanify of that port. 
With a 400-hp compound engine 
from the Fulton Iron Works, she 


carried 550-M feet of lumber, 
was bought in 1937 by Hobbs, V 
& Co., and was laid up at 
Francisco in October, 1938, 

(Continued Next Week) 

CUSHING, LINTNEH 
HOLD CON FERENC 

To confer with ship operator 
the Seattle district, John E. Cu 
ing, a.ssistant deputy war ship]- 
administrator, and A. R. Linti 
Pacific Coast director of the W! 
arrived here Tuesday eveni 
coming from their headquarter- 
San Francisco. Mr. Cu.shing is 
leave of ab.sence from the Aim 
can-Hawaiian Steamship Conqi. 
of San Francisco, of which h( 
president, and Mr. Lintner is 
leave of absence from the Aim 
can Mail Line of Seattle, of wh 
he is vice-president and gem 
manager. 

URUGUAY TO HUY 

i)AMA(;En Win:/ 

The Bank of Uruguay has b- 
authorized to purchase and ma 
lain re.servc slocks of forage I 
cause of a shortage due to drou; 
according to the Department 
Commerce, Importation of lfi.< 
tons of middlings has been auth 
ized and the bank is empowered 
acquire a maximum of 20,000 b 
of domestic wheat. Damaged wh 
will be purcha.sed as a mattei 
economy. 

Eisenhower, Alexander, IMoi 
gomery and Patton, four of a ki 
that heats any cards Hitler has 
(he deck! 

Vessels of the McCormick Fleet, 
pioneers in the intercoastal and 
coastwise services, are now in 
tegral links in the Nation's war 
time effort and while wo cannot 
serve you directly as in past 
years, there will be a time when 
our ships return to resume han 
dling your shipments with care 
and dispatch. 

Me Cormick 

Steamship Company 

(Division of Pop* & Talbot, Inc.) 

PIER I. FOOT OF MAIN ST., SEAHLE 
ELlof 4(30 


FOSS TITOS AIIF ""ALWAYS ilF AO Y” 


PORT ANGELES 


BELLINGHAM 
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Pacific Coast Wooden Steam 
Schooners 


1884 - 1924 


By JOHN LYMAN 

Maritime Research Society of San Diego 
(Continued from Last Week) 

The Pacific Coast built five expansion engine. The Shasta was 
wooden steam schooners in 1903 wrecked October 5, 1906, on Point 
and eight in 1904, as detailed in Conception, Calif., one man of her 
the following list: crew of 16 being drowned. 

1903 1904 

B'C. 601 lon-s. was built by John 

1903, but so far the place has not _ . , . . x. r 

been traced. She was wrecked in a I-'ndstrom at Aberdeen, Wash,, for 


gale on Discovery Island. Washing- Linderman of San Francisco, 

ton, January 9, 1904, with the loss who incorporated her as the Bee 
of 51 of the 88 persons on board. Steamship Company. She had the 
Elizabeth, 363 tons, was built at compound engine of 3.60 

San Francisco by W. F. Stone. She h.p. that had been built in 1882 
h a d a 350 h.p. compound engine for the Cre.scent City by W. Dea- 
supplied by the Fulton Iron Works, con, San Francisco, and had been 
and a lumber capacity of 400-M salvaged from her wreck in 1903. 
feet. She was owned until 1927 by The Bee carried 600-M feet of 
Emil T. Kruse, San Francisco, then lumber. In 1906 she was bought 
passing to Hobbs, Wall & Co. The by the Western Steamship Co. and 
Elizabeth arrived at San Francisco renamed Westerner. In 1909, while 
from Eureka in April. 1939, and running with coffee from Central 
was laid up. .America to San Francisco, she 

James II. Higgins, 382 tons, was started a bad leak. The green cof- 
built by John Lindstrom of Aber- fee became soaked, and swelled, 
deen. Wash. She had a lumber ca- bursting the deck. She was even- 
pacity of 400-M feet. In 1917 she tually towed to Salina Cruz and 
was bought by Olson & Mahony, finally to San Francisco, where she 
San Francisco, and renamed Girlie was put back in service in 1919 as 
Mahony. On December 23, 1919, the San Mateo, owned by the 
she was wrecked without lo.ss of American Finance & Commerce 
life at Albion Harbor, Calif. Co. She drops from registry in 

Porno, 368 tons, was built by the 1^123. 

Bendixsen Shipbuilding Co., at Cascade, 504 tons, was built by 
Fairhaven, Calif., in 1903 for the the Bendixsen Shipbuilding Co. at 
Albion River Steamship Co., San Fairhaven. Calif., for the C. R. Mc- 
Francisco, under the management Cormick Lumber Co. of San Fran- 
of Swayne & Hoyt. She carried cisco. She had a triple-expansion 
300-M feet of lumber and had a ('ngine of 450 h.p. furnished by the 
triple-expansion engine built by Fulton Iron Works. The Ca.scade 
the Montague Iron Works. The was incorporated as a single-ship 
Porno foundered off Point Reyes, company under the McCormick 
Calif., December 31 , 1913, the cjew management until 1909, when she 
being rescued. was sold to the Interisland Steam 

Shasta, 722 tons, was built at Ho- Navigation Co. of Honolulu, who 
quiam. Wash., by G. H. Hitchings renamed her the Wailclc for inter- 
for the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., island freight service. She was 
San Francisco. She was fitted by sunk in collision with the schooner 
the Fulton Works with a triple- Kitsap in Kauai Channel, March 


21, 1919, her crew of 38 being res- 
cued. 

F. A. Kii'burn, 997 tons, was built 
at Fairhaven by the Bendixsen 
Shipbuilding Co. She was a passen- 
ger-carrying steam schooner with 
a 1000 h.p. triple expansion en- 
gine irom the i*ulton Iron Works. 
She was first owned by the Wat- 
sonville Transportation Co. of Seui 
F rancisco, who operated her as a 
produce packet between Monterey 
Bay and San Francisco. In 1910 
she came under the ownership of 
the Maritime Investment Co., and 
two years later was acquired by 
the North Pacific Steamship Co. 
Early in 1917 they sold her to 
Thomas Crowley and Andrew F. 
Mahony of San Francisco. The F. 
A. Kilburn was burned off Ameri- 
can Shoals Light on the Florida 
Coast, June 14, 1918. 

Harold Dollar, 915 tons, was 
built by the Bendixsen Shipbuild- 
ing Co. at Fairhaven, for the Dol- 
lar Steamship Co. She was fitted 
to carry pa.ssengers, had a lumber 
capacity of 975-M feet, and had a 
triple expansion engine of 500 h.p. 
from the Risdon Iron Works. In 
1910 the Harold Dollar was trans- 
ferred to the Gray wood Steamship 
Co. and renamed the Graywood. 
She foundered without loss of life 
ofT Umatilla Lightship, on the Ore- 
gon Coast, October 25, 1915. 

Helen r. Drew, 286 tons, was 
built at Hoquiam by G. H. Hitch- 
ings for the L. E. White Lumber 
Co. of San Francisco. She carried 
passengers, 280-M feet of lumber, 
and was fitted by the Fulton Iron 
Works with a 235 h.p. compound 
engine. In 1917 she was acquired 
by the Goodyear Redwood Co., in 
in the early ’30’s by t h e Beadle 
Steamship Co.; and a few years 
thereafter by the Gardenia Pack- 
ing Co. of S a n Francisco, who 
fitted her as a floating sardine re- 
duction plant. She was laid up at 
San Francisco in September, 1936. 

Northland, 845 tons, was built by 
the Bendixsen .Shipbuilding Com- 
pany at Fairhaven, California, for 
E. J. Dodge, San Francisco. Her 
engine, a triple expansion of 664 
h. p., was supplied by the Fulton 
Iron Works, and she carried 900-M 
feet of lumber. In 1917 she was 


sold to Fred D. Parr, and the fol 
lowing year to the Albers Brother 
Milling Company, both of Sa i 
Francisco. In 1921 the Northlam 
was acquired by the Atlas Steam 
ship Company, a n d on July 21 
1927, she was sunk without lo.*^ 
of life through collision with t h ' 
British steamer Pacific Trader ii 
San Francisco Bay. 

Norwood, 760 tons, was a pas 
senger-carrying steam schooner c 
875-M feet lumber capacity, buil 
at Winslow, Washington, by t h 
Hall Brothers Marine Railway t‘ 
Shipbuilding Company for Sudde 
& Christenson, San Francisco. Sh 
had a triple expansion engine c 
675 h.p. furnished by the Fulto; 
Iron Works. In 1916 the Norwoo 
was sold to the Pacific- America 
Fisheries Company of Bellinghan 
and had a shelter deck added, in 
creasing her tonnage to 1323. Sh 
was scrapped about 1933. 

Vanguard, 358 tons, was built b 
John W. Dickie at Alameda for th 
E. J. Dodge Company, San Fran 
cisco, and had a lumber capacit 
of 370-M feet, also being fitted fo 
passengers. She had a triple ex 
pansion engine of 450 h.p., built b 
the Fulton Iron Works. The Van 
guard was sold in 1922 to H. / 
Richard.son, San Francisco, and i 
the ’30’s to Charles H. Higgin 
who owned her in 1941. 

(Continued next week) 

OTTER-TRAWLERS 
LAND HEAVY CATCJ 

Nearly 800,000 pounds of fis 
was landed in Seattle last week b 
the local otter-trawl fleet, a heav 
increase over the deliveries of th 
previous week, according to the of 
fices of the United States Fish an 
Wildlife Service. More than ha' 
the catches was composed of sob 
Halibut receipts from the banks ft 
ofT last week, with only 22 vessr' 
arriving from the banks and brinj^ 
ing a total of 504,500 pounds ; 
compared with nearly 800, OC 
pounds the previous week. Font 
teen carloads of fresh fish wtM 
shipped east from Seattle last wet 
as against 26 carloads the previoi 
week. 


M 



Waterproofs and 

Preserves Canvas 

On ship board, on the dock, there are a thousand uses for canvas and paulins, and Pre- 
servo offers the means of making all of this material absolutely waterproof and enables 
it to render one hundred per cent duty, both from the standpoint of protection and that 
of canvas life. Preservo treated canvas is unaffected by either fresh or salt water. Beat- 
ing storms cannot force their way through it. It protects under all weather conditions. 
Ice will not cling to it. Tropical moisture and its rot and mildew will not affect it. As a 
money saver, ns an economy measure, its use is imperative on all paulins, sails, nets and 
other canvas used on ship bocud or on shore. 

Pacific Coast Distributors 


Swnnfeldt Tent & Awning Co. 
Lo« Angelei, Cnlif. 


Geo. Broom, 

Pier B, Foot of Pike St. 
Scuttle, Washington 


C. Solomon, Jr. 
314 Battery St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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IN THE BIG DAYS OF STEAM SCHOONER 


By JOHN LYMAN 

• Maritime Research Society of San Diego 

(Continued from Last Week) 

Ten wooden steam schooners compound engine of 350 h.p. In 
were built on the Pacific Coast in 1917 she was owned by the Loader 
1905, as detailed in the following Steamship Co., San Francisco; a 
list: year later passed to James Jerome; 

1 QO*^ Charles Nelson 

IVUD Qq scrapped in 1936. 

Coaster, 579 tons, was built by Onklnnd, gas schooner of 146 




§m 




John Lindstrom at Aberdeen, tons, was built by Kruse & Banks 
Washington, and was a steam at Marshfield, Oregon, for their 
schooner with a compound engine own ownership. She had an oil 
of 400 h.p. and 700-M feet capac- motor, carried pas.sengers. and had 
ity. In 1914 she was owned by a 175-M foot lumber capacity. The 
Charles H. Higgins, San Francisco, Oakland was wrecked without lo.ss 
and in 1918 was sold to the Caoba of life in Dry Bay, Alaska, October 
Corporation, New York, who re- 23, 1912. 

named her the Caoba. In 1920 she Rnvnlli, 998 tons, was built at 
came under the ownership of Sud- Fairhaven in the Bendixsen ship- 
den & Christenson, San Francisco, yard for the Hammond Lumber 
She was wrecked near Columbia Co, She had a triple-expansion en- 
River Light, February 5, 1925. gine built by the Fulton Engine 
Cornell, 837 tons, was built at Works, and could carry 840-M feet 
Winslow, Washington, by the Hall of lumber. In 1911 the Ravalli 
Brothers Marine Railway & Ship- was transferred to a single-ship 
building Company. She was fitted corporation of San Francisco, and 
to carry passengers, had 900-M in 1916 to the Pacific Coast Co., 
foot lumber capacity, and a triple who added a shelter deck and in- 
expansion engine of 450 h.p. from creased her tonnage to 1305. She 
the Risdon Iron Works. She was was burned in Lowe Inlet, Alaska, 
sold brand new to Ira J. Harmon, June 14, 1918. 

San Francisco, who renamed her Sea Foam, 339 tons, was built 
the J. B. Stetson. In 1911 she was by John Lindstrom at Aberdeen, 
bought by the Hicks - Hauptman Wash. She carried 250-M feet of 
Lumber Co., in 1917 by the Pacific lumber and was equipped with a 
Mercantile Marine Co., and in 1923 500 h.p. compound engine by the 
by the A. B. Johnson Lumber Co. Willamette Iron & Steel Works of 
She was wrecked at Cypress Point, Portland, Ore. Her first owner was 
below Monterey, California, Sep- George S. Beadle, San Francisco, 
tember 2, 1934. The crew of 19 who sold her within two years to 
were rescued by the cutter Daphne. Henry Templeman of that port. In 
Daisy Mitchell, 612 tons, was was acquired by Charles 

built for W. A. Mitchell, San Fran- H. Higgins, who owned her until 




The above picture, taken about 20 years ago, shows several of tin 
Coast’s steam schooners loading lumber in Grays Harbor. The photi 
was one of many snapped by Hugh M. Delanty of the Grays Harboi 
Stevedore Company who has done much to preserve the data on tin 
Coast’s steam schooners. Incidentally Mr. Lyman’s compilation is beini 
received with eager interest in all the Coast ports. 

GRACE ENLARGING HALIBUT PACE SET 
ITS OCEAN FLEET BY SARDINE SEINER 


cisco, by the Bendixsen Shipbuild- her 1 os s, February 2,1, 1931, on 
ing Company of Fairhaven, Calif. Hoint Arena, Calif. 

She carried passengers and 700-M Sotoyomc, 534 tons, was built at 
feet of lumber, and had a com- Albion, Caiif., in 1905, by Andrew 
pound engine from the United En- Peterson for the Albion Lumber 
gineering Works. In 1906 she was ^ three-masted gas 

transferred to the North Coast schooner with a lumber capacity 
Steamship Co., a n d in 1915 w a s "t ’^O-M feet and had two 3-cylin- 
bought by Standard Oil of Califor- der Union g a s e n g i n e s burning 
nia, who renamed her La Primera crude oil and driving twin screws, 
and increased her tonnage to 1083. ^*^e had a short career, though no 
In 1920 she was owned by James accord of her fate has been turned 
Jerome, San Francisco, and four ^P- 


years later dropped from registry. 

Johan Poiilscn, 650 tons, was 
built by George J. White at Ever- 


Wnsp, 563 tons, was built by the 
Bendixsen Shipbuilding Co. at 
Fairhaven, Calif., for the Wasp 


ett, Wash., for a single-ship com- Steamship Co., managed by Fred 
pany of San Francisco. She car- Linderman of San Francisco. She 
ried 800-M feel of lumber and had ^ compound engine from the 
a triple expansion engine of 500 United Engineering Works, and 
h.p. from the United Engineering carried 700-M feet of lumber. Dur- 
Works. In 1920 she was taken over World War I she was chartered 
by William Chatham, San Fran- for the Central America mahogany 
cisco, a n d in 1925 by the Loop in the Gulf of Mexico, and 

Lumber Co. during t h a t period capsized and 

Mavfnir, 670 tons, was built by was abandoned. She was later 
John Lindstrom at Aberdeen, towed in by the Fort Bragg, right- 
Wash., in 1905. She carried 800-M ed and refitted, only to burn in 
feet of lumber, and was fitted by Pensacola Bay, June 19, 1919. 
the Fulton Engine Works with a (Continued next week) 


With the fast ocean carriers it 
has now under construction or 
planned, plus new ships already 
built, the Grace Line will enter the 
next peace era with at least 50 per 
cent more tonnage than it had the 
day of the Pearl Harbor attack, it 
is disclosed by D. Stewart Iglehart, 
president of the company. New 
York. The company has built or is 
building 14 fast, geared - turbine 
cargo ships of the Maritime Com- 
mis.sion’s advanced C - 2 design. 
This is being done in cooperation 
with the commission’s construc- 
tion program. The Grace company 
this month is having its 50th anni- 
versary, having been founded in 
1893. Before America became in- 
volved in the global war, one of its 
fleets operated between the Pacific 
Coast ports and the South Ameri- 
can West Coast ports. 

E. B. EGBERT 

Edward Barnes Egbert of the 
Hough & Egbert Company, con- 
sulting engineers and marine sur- 
veyors of San Francisco, died at 
Fresno, California, April 19, as a 
result of a stroke. He was well 
known in the Northwest. In 1914, 
he was assistant to the late Mel- 
ville Dollar, president of the Cana- 
dian Robert Dollar Company of 
Vancouver, B. C., and in 1917 
served as a supervisor of steel ship 
construction at Portland, Oregon, 
for the old United States Shipping 
Board. In 1918, he served as a lieu- 
tenant (j.g.) in the Navy. In 1919 
he returned to Melville Dollar at 
Vancouver. In 1925 he joined with 
Edward S. Hough, Jr., in forming 
the firm of Hough & Egbert. 


The sardine seiner City of Seat- 
tle arrived from the banks Wed 
nesday with 70,000 pounds of hali- 
but, the largest catch brought hen 
so far this season. She carries 1 1 
men, so the catch figures out 6,36: 
pounds per man. Under the systen 
in force in the halibut fishing fieei 
of this area, a limit of 4,500 pound 
of fish per man per trip, is im- 
posed, and a vessel must be tied u] 
one day for every 200 pounds ovci 
that limit, in addition to the usua 
five-day lay-up between trips. Tin 
City of Seattle was one of sevei 
fishing vessels arriving Wednes- 
day, the boats bringing a total o' 
225,000 pounds of halibut. 

If General DeWitt is shifted fron 
his present command because In 
opposes the return of Japs to tin 
Const, Democrats in Washington 
Oregon and California can k i s • 
good-hye to public office for tin 
next 30 years at least. 

Along the Seattle waterfront 
the U. S. Marines are held in in 
creasing esteem because of theii 
fine behavior when ashore here 
That behavior is an old traditioi 
w’ith them. 

MacArthur is a general who cai 
write as well and ns grandly as In 
can fight. He is an inspiration ti 
all Americans. 

That tremendous silence come 
from the street-corner experts win 
said the battleship belonged to th< 
horse-buggy age. 

Nero thought he was a grea 
poet; Hitler thinks he has genius a 
a painter of pictures — j u s t tw< 
blood brothers! 

From his recent photographs, i 
appears Mussolini is fast losing hi 
paunch as well as his nerve. 
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The year 1906 was marked by 
great activity in the construction 
of wooden steam schooners on the 
Pacific Coast, 18 of these carriers 
being launched and completed, as 
follows: 

1906 

Berkeley, 571 tons, was built by 
John Lindstrom at Aberdeen, 
Wash., either in 1906 or 1907. She 
was wrecked 7 miles east of Point 
Conception, November 14, 1907. 

Carmel, 633 tons, was built by 
John Lindstrom at Aberdeen in 
1906. She carried 800-M feet of 
lumber and had a compound en- 
gine of 400 h.p. from the Fulton 
Iron Works. She was early 
owned by J. Homer Fritch, San 
Francisco, passing in 1912 to Sud- 
den & Christenson, who scrapped 
her in 1931. 

Casco, 569 tons, was built at 
Marshfield, Ore., by Kruse & Banks 
for Swayne & Hoyt, San Francisco. 
She carried 600-M feet of lumber. 
She was wrecked without loss of 
life near Piedras Blancas Light on 
the California coast, June 27, 1913. 

Daisy Freeman, 613 tons, was 
built at Fairhaven by the Bendix- 
sen Shipbuilding Co. for the Daisy 
Freeman Steamship Co., managed 
by S. S. Freeman of San Francisco. 
She was fitted with a compound 
engine of 425-h.p. by the United 
Engineering Works. In 1916 she 
was acquired by A. A. Moran; in 
1918 b 3 ' the Parr - McCormick 
Steamship Co.; in 1922 by Frank 
C. McPherson; in 1925 by the 
Charles Nelson Co., and in 1928 by 
W. S. Scammell, all of San Fran- 
cisco. During the ’20’s she was on 
the run from San Francisco to San 
Simeon, hauling the materials for 
W. R. Hearst’s great estate there. 
She was lost about four years ago. 

Delhi, ^986 tons, was built at 
Winslow by the Hall Bros. Marine 
Railway & Shipbuilding Co. for the 
Pacific Coast Co. She was fitted 
to carry passengers and could also 
stow a million feet of lumber. She 
had a triple expansion engine of 
800-h.p. The Delhi was wrecked 
at Summer Island, Ala.ska, January 
20, 1915. 

Ilclcnc, 672 tons, was built at 
Hoquiam. Wash., in 1906 by G. F. 
Matthews for Emil T. Kruse, San 
Francisco, who scrapped her in the 
middle ’30’s. She carried 750-M 
feet of lumber and had a 450-h.p. 
compound engine from the Wil- 
lamette Iron & Steel Works. 

Hoquiam, 644 tons, was built at 
Fairhaven by Matthew Turner for 


his own ownership in the Bendix- 
.sen yard, a portion of which he 
leased for the purpose. She had a 
compound engine of 400-h.p. from 
the United Engineering Works, and 
carried 750-M feet of lumber. In 
1907 she passed to Capt. Turner’s 
successors, Bowes & Andrews. Her 
last coasting voyage was in De- 
cember, 1923, since which time she 
has been operated as a garbage 
barge by the Oakland Scavenger 
Co., taking the refuse from the city 
of Oakland beyond the Farallones 
and dumping it at .sea. 

Hornet, 660 tons, was built at 
Aberdeen, Wash., by John Lind- 
strom for Fred Linderman, San 
Francisco. In 1917 she was sold to 
the Axim Transportation Co. of 
Pensacola, and two years later to 
the Mengel Box Co. of that port. 
In 1921 she returned to San Fran- 
cisco under the ownership of S. E. 
Slade, in 1925 was sold to the 
Hawaii Meat Co., in 1926 to the 
Interisland Steam Navigation Co., 
and in 1928 was scrapped. She 
carried 750-M feet of lumber and 
had a compound engine of 400- 
h.p. from the United Engineering 
Works. 

Jim Butler, 642 tons, was built 
in 1906, also by Lindstrom at Ab- 
erdeen. She carried 750-M feet of 
lumber, while her engine, a 350- 
h.p. compound, came from the Wil- 
lamette Iron & Steel Works of 
Portland. She was first owned by 
Olson & Mahony, San Francisco, 
who transferred her in 1918 to the 
Jim Butler Steamer Co. She next 
became the Crescent City of Hobbs, 
Wall & Co., and was wrecked near 
Santa Cruz Light, on the California 
coast, July 7, 1927. 

Qiiinault, 582 tons, was built at 
Aberdeen, also by John Lindstrom. 
She carried 650-M feet of lumber 
and was also fitted for pa.ssengers. 
Her compound engine was furnish- 
ed by the Fulton Iron Works. The 
Quinault was owned bj^ a single- 
•ship company managed by the 
Hart-Wood Lumber Co. She was 
wrecked on Point Gorda, Califor- 
nia, October 9, 1917. 

Raymond, 595 tons, with 700-M 
feet lumber capacity, was built at 
Prosper, Oregon, by H. E. Heuck- 
endorff for Sudden & Christenson, 
San Francisco. She had a com- 
pound engine of 425-h.p. built by 
the Fulton Iron Works. The Ray- 
mond was .scrapped in 1931. 

Sven, 618 tons, was built by the 
Bendixsen Shipbuilding Co. at 
Fairhaven. Calif., for Henry Wil- 


son of San Francisco. She had a 
650-h.p. triple expansion engine 
from the Fulton Iron Works and 
carried 700-M feet of lumber. She 
was laid up in 1930 at Alameda 
and is still there. 

Tnmnipnis, 574 tons, was built 
by MeWhinney & Starrat at Ho- 
quiam, Wash., for the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co. of San Francisco. She 
was fitted to carry passengers, had 
a lumber capacity of 600-M feet, 
and had a 400-h.p. triple expansion 
engine made by the Risdon Iron 
Works. In 1924 she was acquired 
by the Little River Redwood Co., 
and was scrapped in 1931. 

Thomas L. Wand, 657 tons, was 
built at Aberdeen by John Lind- 
strom for Ol.son & Mahony, San 
Francisco. She carried 750-M feet 
of lumber and had a compound 
engine made by the Fulton Iron 
Works. In 1914 she was sold to the 
Wilson & Fyfe Steamship Co. of 
New York and in 1918 to Horace 
Turner, Mobile. She came back to 
the West Coast after World War I, 
only to be wrecked south of Point 
Sur on the California coast, Sep- 
tember 16, 1922. 

Tiverton, 557 tons, was built by 
Hitcliings Sc Joyce at Hoquiam for 
a single-ship corporation managed 
by J. O. Davenport, San Francisco. 
With a lumber capacity of 575-M 
feet, .she was fitted with a 400-h.p. 


compound engine by the Unitec 
Engineering Works. She wa- 
wrecked in Humboldt Bay. Marc) 
13, 1933. 

Wnshcalore, 323 tons, was a gas 
engined vessel built at Marshfield 
Oregon, by Kruse & Banks. SIk 
was wrecked on Cape Sebastian 
Oregon, May 21, 1911. 

Washington, 539 tons, carrying 
600-M feet of lumber, was built a' 
Seattle in 1906 by the Washingtoi 
Marine Co. She had a second-hanc 
compound engine of 480-h.p., wa 
fitted for passengers, and couh 
carry 600-M feet of lumber. Th* 
Washington was owned by he 
builders until 1911, when she wa 
acquired by Olson & Mahony, Sai 
Franci.sco. In 1914 she passed !> 
the Little River Steamship Co. 
dropping from registry about 1930 

Yosemite, 827 tons, was built b; 
the Bendixsen Shipbuilding Co. a 
Fairhaven for the Yosemite Steam 
ship Co., a single-ship corporatim 
of San Francisco. She carried pas 
.sengers and 850-M feet of lumbe 
and had a triple-expansion engin< 
of 750-h.p. installed by the Fultot 
Iron Works. In 1918 she wa 
transferred to Pope & Talbot, an< 
was wrecked near Point Reye 
Light, February 7, 1926. 

(Continued next week) 
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The year 1907 witnessed the con- 
struction of 16 wooden steam 
schooners on the Pacific Coast as 
follows: 

1907 

Bandon, 642 tons, was built at 
North Bend, Ore., by Kruse & 
Banks for A. F, Estabrook, San 
Francisco. She carried 650-M feet 
of lumber and had twin screws 
driven by two compound engines 
of a total of 475-h.p., manufac- 
tured by the Marine Iron Works of 
Chicago. In 1910 she was acquired 
by the Oregon Transportation Co.; 
in 1917 by A. F. Mahony; in 1918 by 
the Fyfe-Wilson Lumber Co.; in 
1919 by the Parr-M c Cormick 
Steamship Line, and in 1921 by the 
Moore Mill & Lumber Co., all of 
San Francisco. In the ’30’s she was 
bought by G. H. Wills, San Fran- 
cisco. The Bandon left the Co- 
quille River for San Francisco, 
February 8, 1941. The next day she 
was sighted in distress off Trinidad 
Head by the steamer Solana, which 
took ofT her crew, and the day fol- 
lowing the wreck was picked up 
by the cutter Shawnee and towed 
to Coos Bay. There the Bandon 
was declared a constructive total 
loss and was sold to the Coos Bay 
Dredging Co. This was reported at 
the time as her sixth wreck. 

Bee, 662 tons, carrying 700-M 
feet, was built at Aberdeen by John 
Lindstrom for the Bee Steamship 
Co., managed by Fred Linderman 
of San Francisco. She had a com- 
pound engine of 450-h.p. Linder- 
man sold her in 1921 to the Hawaii 
Meat Co. The Bee was wrecked on 
the Island of Mauai, between Nu- 
kuele and Kanahena Point, April 
8, 1924. 

Bowdoin, 756 tons, was built at 
Prosper, Ore., by H. HeuckendorfT 
for the Bowdoin Steamship Co., 
San Francisco. She had a com- 
pound engine and a lumber ca- 
pacity of 750-M feet. The Bowdoin 
was wrecked November 6, 1917, on 
False Cape, Nicaragua. 

Capnslrnno, 648 tons, was built 
by John Lindstrom at Aberdeen, 
Wash., for J. Homer Fritch, San 
Francisco. She carried 750-M feet 
of lumber and had a compound en- 
gine of 450-h.p. built by the Wil- 
lamette Iron Works. In 1911 she 
was bought by the CASpar Lum- 
ber Co. and renamed the Caspar. 
She arrived at San Francisco in 
December, 1925, from Caspar and 
was then laid up. In the ’30’s she 
was sold to the Alaska Salmon Co., 
but was apparently not put back 


into service. She was scrapped in 
1940 at Sausalito, on San Francisco 
Bay. 

Claremont, 747 tons, was built 
by John Lindstrom at Aberdeen, 
Wash., for the Claremont Steam- 
ship Co., a single-ship company 
managed by Hart & Wood, She 
was wrecked without loss of life on 
Coos Baj’^ Bar, May 22, 1915. The 
Claremont carried 750-M feet of 
lumber and had a triple-expansion 
engine. 

Daisy, 621 tons, was built at Fair 
Harbor, Oregon, in 1907 for S. S. 
Freeman of San Franci-sco. She is 
out of registry in 1908. 

F. S. Loop, 794 tons, was built at 
Marshfield. Ore., by Kruse & Banks 
for the management of the Loop 
Lumber Co. She carred 830-M feet 
of lumber and was originally fitted 
with a triple expansion engine of 
500-h.p. by the United Engineering 
Works. In 1926 she was sold by the 
Loop Lumber Co. to William 
Chatham, San Francisco, and after 
other changes of ownership was ac- 
quired in 1937 by Dr. W. J. Ross, 
the pet-food canner of Long Beach, 
Calif. He scrapped the steam plant 
of the F. S. Loop, replacing it with 
a Liberty motor. The vessel was 
operated olT the coast of Lower 
California, turning sea lions into 
dog meat under a concession from 
the Mexican government. She was 
laid up at Long Beach in 1938 and 
may still be there. 

Grays XIarhor, 659 tons, was 
built by John Lindstrom at Aber- 
deen, Wash., for Sudden & Chris- 
ten.son, San Francisco. She carried 
700-M feet of lumber and had a 
compound engine of 500-h.p. sup- 
plied by the Willamette Iron & 
Steel Works of Portland, Ore. She 
was scrapped in 1931, having been 
under the Sudden & Christenson 
ownership for 24 years. 

J. MarliofTcr, 608 tons, was also 
built by Lindstrom at Aberdeen, 
Wash. She was owned by OKson & 
Mahony, San Francisco, and was 
wrecked 14 miles north of Yaquina, 
Oregon, May 18, 1910. 

R. D. Inman, 717 tons, was built 
at Marshfield, Ore., by Kruse & 
Banks for a single-ship corporation 
of San Francisco. She was out of 
registry in 1909. 

Shnn-Ynk, 839 tons, was built by 
the Hall Bros. Marine Railway & 
Shipbuilding Co. at Winslow in 
1907. She had a lumber capacity 
of 900-M feet and a triple-expan- 
sion engine of 600-h.p. built by the 
Fulton Iron Works. The Shna-Yak 


was managed by George E. Bill- ' 
ings, San Francisco, until 1917, 
when she was sold to Sudden & 
Christen.son, who renamed her first 
the Charles Christenson and later 
the Annie Christenson. She was 
scrapped in 1937. 

Sibyl Marstnii, 1086 tons, was 
built by W. A. Boole & Son at Oak- 
land for the Sibyl Marston Co., a 
single-ship corporation in which 
her builders. Capt. W. H. Marston, 
and E.schen & Minor were largely 
interested. She cost $180,000 and 
was the largest wooden steam 
.schooner built on the Pacific Coast 
up to her time. The Sibyl Marston 
was managed by W. A. Beadle & 
Co., and was wrecked on the beach 
at Surf, on the Southern Califor- 
nia coast, January 12, 1909, with 
the loss of two lives. 

Tnlioc, 751 tons, was built by 
John Lindstrom in the Bendixsen 
shipyard at Fairhaven, Calif., for 
Bowes & Andrews of San Fran- 
cisco. She has a compound engine 
of 400-h.p. built by the United En- 
gineering Works, and f o r m e r 1 
could carry 775-M feet of lumber. 
Since May, 1924, the Tahoe has 
been operated by the Oakland 
Scavenger Co., carrying Oakland’s 
garbage to sea. It is claimed that 
she rammed and possibly sank a 
Japanese submarine off the Faral- 
lones in December, 1941. 

Temple E. I^orr, 720 tons, carry- 
ing 825-M feet of lumber, was built 
at Hoquiam, Wash., in 1907. The 
name of her builder has not been 
preserved. She had a triple-expan- 
sion engine and was owned until 
1911 by the Pacific Lumber’Trans- 
portation Co., and after that time 
by the Hicks-Hauptman Steamship 
Co., both of San Francisco. The 
Temple E. Dorr was destroyed by 
fire 10 miles outside of Havana, 
Cuba, January 3, 1919, with the 
loss of four of her crew of 18. 

Wellesley, 709 tons, was built at 
Prosper, Ore., by H. E. Heucken- 
dorfT, for a single-ship company 
managed by W. G. Tibbits, San 
Francisco. She had a lumber ca- 
pacity of 800-M feet and had a 
compound engine of 425-h.p. made 
by the United Engineering Works. 
In 1920 she was sold to the Mexican 
Fruit & Steam.ship Co., New Or- 
leans, but in 1925 came back to San 
Franci.sco under the ownership of 
J, R. Ilanify. She was laid up at 
San Franci.sco in August, 1928, and 
was still at Sausalito in 1941. 

William II. Murphy, 923 tons, 
was built at Hoquiam in 1907 for 
the Pacific Lumber Transportation 
Co. She probably came from the 
same shipyard as the Temple E. 
Dorr. She had a triple expansion 
engine and carried B50-M feet of 
lumber. She was sold in 1916 to 
the Mengel Box Co. of Pensacola, 
Fla., and Louisville, Ky., and was 
burned at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 
November 10, 1918. 

Vcllowstnne, 767 tons, was built 
by the Bendixsen Shipbuilding Co., 
Fairhaven, Calif., for the McCor- 


I 

Editorial 


T he address given at the St 

attle Chamber of Common 
last week by Eric A. Johnstoi 
president of the Chamber of Com 
merce of the United States, i 
worthy of the most earnest stud 
by all citizens. It was a notabl- 
utterance and the bulk of it i 
given in this number of The Ma 
rine Digest. Mr. Johnston empha 
sized a number of great funda 
mental truths. He pressed honv 
the les.son of all history that Ht 
destruction of free enterpris* 
means the destruction of politico 
freedom. He stressed the fact tha 
the United States has not reachec 
the limit of her economic develop 
ment, but, instead, will continue t( 
grow and expand, due to the open 
ing up of new frontiers of th- 
mind, and the utilization of scien 
tific research. Many of our the- 
orists take an opposite view, but i' 
is to be remembered that a cabi 
net officer of the United States ii 
the middle 1880’s proclaimed th< 
end of our economic growth, ane 
also that a prominent economii 
writer in the 1890’s held thai 
America had reached her indus- 
trial limit in that decade. Neith(?i 
the cabinet member nor the econ- 
omist could foresee that the ga.so- 
line engine would open the gate.*^ 
to the upbuilding of a huge auto- 
mobile industry and an equally 
huge airplane industry. 


Nothing has yet happened Ic 
convince Mr. Johnston nor an\ 
other informed man that American 
initiative, ingenuity, and energy 
have yet exhausted themselves 
Mr. Johnston banks on the fron- 
tiers of the mind and he is safe in 
doing it. There is only one point 
in his address which this publica- 
tion would question and that is hi> 
acceptance of the allegation that 
“our frontiers of land have gone.” 
The late Arthur Brisbane had fact.'; 
to prove that the agricultural re- 
.sources of Texas, if fully utilized, 
could feed the entire United States. 
Herbert Hoover, an eminent engi- 
neer, though a poor politician, re- 
ported years ago that Montana 
alone contained more mineral 
wealth than could be found in the 
continent of Asia. Hence we may 
conclude that both Texas and Mon- 
tana, while .socially and culturalh 
advanced, are still in the frontier 
stage of economics. Also a great 
section of Wyoming awaits the pio- 

(Continued on Page 7) 

mick Lumber Co. In 1924 she was 
acquired by the Sudden Lumber 
Co., and she foundered in Hum- 
boldt Bay, March 1, 1933. She had 
a lumber capacity of 800-M feet 
and had a triple expansion engine 
of 700-h.p. from the Fulton Iron 
Works. 

(Continued next week) 
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MENTIONED IN LYMAN LIST THIS WEEK 



The above picture bears no resemblance to the steam schooner San 
Jacinto, but the vessel was launched and operated for years as a vessel 
of that type, as told in this week’s installment of the Lyman review 
on this page. She was bought in 1926 b}*^ the Border Line of Seattle and 
remodeled as a general cargo freighter, as shown in the picture. Later 
she was remodeled again, changing her appearance still further. 


In the years 1908 to 1911, inclu- 
sive, 20 wooden steam schooners 
were built on the Pacific Coast, as 
follows: 13 in 1908, one in 1909, 
two in 1910, and four in 1911. 

1908 

Carlos, 865 tons, was built at San 
Francisco in 1908 by Stone & Van 
Bergen for J. Homer Fritch of that 
port. She carried 850-M feet of 
lumber and had a triple expansion 
engine of 700 h.p. built by the Ful- 
ton Iron Works. In 1911 she was 
acquired by Olson & Mahony, and 
in 1917 by the Donovan Steamship 
Company. She was laid up at San 
Francisco in September, 1930. 

Daisy, 679 tons, was built by J. 
H. Price at Bandon, Oregon, for the 
Daisy Steamship Co., managed by 
S. S. Freeman, San Francisco. She 
had a 1 u m b e r capacity of 800-M 
feet, and was fitted with a com- 
pound engine of 375 h.p. by the 
United Engineering Works. In the 
early ’.30’s Freeman sold the Daisy 
to Robert H. Elliott of San Fran- 
cisco, who renamed her the 
Thomas H. Elliott; and a few years 
later she became the Redwood of 
the Hammond Lumber Co. She was 
abandoned on fire off Humboldt 
Bar September 18, 1939, the crew 
being rescued by the steamer 
Scotia. 

Doris, 725 tons, was built at Ray- 
mond, Wash., by John W. Dickie 
for Emil T. Kruse, San Francisco. 
She had a triple expansion of 425 
h.p. and carried 800-M feet of 
lumber. She was sold in 1917 to 
the Interisland Steam Navigation 
Co., Honolulu, who renamed her 
the Onomea, and scrapped her in 
1925. 

Fnirhnvcn, 751 tons, and 750-M 
feet lumber capacity, was built by 
Kruse & Banks at North Bend, 
Ore., for J. E. Davenport, San 
Francisco. She had a compound 
engine of 450 h.p. The Fairhaven 
was abandoned sinking ofT the 
Mexican coast, in Latitude 19° 37' 
N, Longitude 105° 50' W, March 
19, 1922. 

Fificicl, 634 tons, was built by 
Kruse & Banks for the manage- 
ment of Arthur F. Estabrook, San 
Francisco and had compound en- 
gines of 500 h.p., driving twin 
screws, carried 750-M feet of lum- 
ber, and was fitted for passengers. 
The Fifield was wrecked on the 
south petty of the Coquille River, 
February 21, 1916. 

J. J. Loggie, 404 tons, was built 
at Bandon, Ore., by J. H. Price. 
She carried 425-M feet of lumber 
and had engines of 360 h.p. She 


was wrecked on Point Arguello, 
October 19, 1912. 

Katherine, 531 tons, was built at 
Fairhaven, Calif., by John Lind- 
strom in the Bendixseit shipyard. 
She had a lumber capacity of 500- 
M feet, and a triple expansion en- 
gine of 400 h.p., built by the Ma- 
rine Iron Works of Chicago. The 
Katherine was owned during her 
entire sea career by the Redwood 
Steamship Co., San Francisco. She 
was laid up there in September, 
1936, and was scrapped in Decem- 
ber, 1940. 

Majestic, 810 tons, was built in 
1908 and was wrecked without loss 
of life on Point S u r, California, 
December 5, 1909. No further de- 
tails of this vessel are at pre.sent 
available. 

Saginaw, 886 tons, was built at 
Hoquiam by the Matthews Ship- 
building Co. for the Saginaw 
Steamship Co. of San Francisco. 
She had a 900-M foot lumber ca- 
pacity, and was fitted by the Ful- 
ton Iron Works with a triple ex- 
pansion engine of 750 h.p. The 
Saginaw was operated after 1918 
by the Charles Nelson Co. She was 
laid up on arrival at San Fran- 
cisco from Eureka in December, 
1931, and was scrapped at Antioch 
in 1940. 

San Jacinto, 614 tons, was built 
at Hoquiam by the Matthews Ship- 
building Co. for the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., San Francisco. She 
had a 425 h.p. compound engine 
made by the Union Iron Works, 
and carried 500-M feet of lumber. 
In 1935 she was acquired by the 
Border Line Transportation Co., 
Seattle, who renamed her the Bor- 
der King, and have since operated 
her between Puget Sound ports 
i and British Columbia. 

Shnstn, 878 tons, was also built 
at Hoquiam by Matthews for the 
E. K. Wood Lumber Co. She car- 
ried 900-M feet of lumber, and had 
a triple expansion engine of 500 
h.p., also made by the Union Iron 
Works. She was scrapped* in 1933 
and her hull was made into a 
barge. 

Shoshone, 646 tons, was built at 
Fairhaven, Calif., in the Bendixsen 
Shipyard, by William McDade. The 
yard was then under the owner- 
ship of John Lindslrom. She car- 
rier 700-M feet of lumber and had 
a triple expansion engine. She was 
owned by the Shoshone Steamship 
Co., managed by the McCormick 
Lumber Co. of San Francisco. In 
1916 she was sold to the Interisland 
Steam Navigation Co., w h o re- 
named her the Hamakua, and she 


drops from registry the next year. 

Willnpa, 752 tons, was built at 
Raymond, Wash., probably by John 
W. Dickie, as she was identical in 
dimensions and engines to t h e 
Doris, built there by Dickie the 
same year. Her lumber capacity 
was rated at 850-M feet. The 
Willapa was owned by Sudden & 
Christenson, San Francisco, until 
1916, when she was sold to New 
Orleans owners. She is out of reg- 
istry in 1917. 

1909 

Klnmnlh, 1083 tons, was built at 
Fairhaven in the Bendixsen ship- 
yard, by and for the C. R. McCor- 
mick Lumber Co. She was fitted 
for passengers, and had a lumber 
capacity of 1100-M feet. Her en- 
gine, a triple expansion, was built 
by the United Engineering Works. 
The Klamath was wrecked on Fish 
Rock, near Point Arena, February 
7, 1921, all her passengers and 
crew getting safely ashore. 

1910 

Fort Bragg, 705 tons, was built 
by J. H. Price in the Bendixsen 
shipyard at Fairhaven, California, 
which was then owned by the 
Hammond Lumber Co. She car- 
ried pa.ssengors and 850-M feet of 
lumber, and was fitted by the 
United Engineering Works with a 
triple expansion engine of 550 h.p. 
The Fort Bragg was owned by 
Charles H. Higgins, San Francisco. 
She was ashore at San Jose del 
Cabo, Mexico, in November, 1915, 
but was later floated and refitted. 
In 1928 she was sold to the San 
Francisco Iron & Metal Co., but 
was later sent back to sea, to be 
finally wrecked on Coos Bay jetty, 
September 7, 1932. 

Nchalcm, 632 tons, was also built 
by J. H. Price in the Bendixsen 
shipyard. She had a compound en- 
gine of 400 h.p., from the United 
Engineering Works, and could 
carry 800-M feet of lumber. The 
Nehalem was owned for a couple 


of years by the Hammond Lumbei 
Co., and was then sold to the 
Hicks-Hauptman Lumber Co., foi 
whom she was managed by the 
McCormick Steamship Co. In 1917 
she was acquired by the Pacific 
Mercantile Marine Co., San Fran- 
cisco, and in 1924 by G. E. Billings 
& Co., of the same port. In 1926 
she came under the ownership of 
the Crosby Fisheries of Seattle, and 
was scrapped in Puget Sound in 
1937. 

1911 

A. M. Simpson, 774 tons, was 
built by the Kruse & Banks Ship- 
building Co. at North Bend, Ore., 
for the Simpson Lumber Co. She 
had a lumber capacity of 760-M 
feet, and was powered with a com- 
pound engine of 600 h. p., built by 
the Fulton Iron Works. In 1916 
she was sold to the Buehner Lum- 
ber Co., San Francisco, who re- 
named her the Martha Buehner. 
The Stout Lumber Co. bought her 
in 1923. In the ’30’s she was sold 
to Los Angeles owners, and was 
laid up at Long Beach, where she 
was in use in 1940 as the “Long 
Beach training ship,” training men 
for the merchant marine, particu- 
larly the mess department. 

Daisy Gaclsby, 818 tons, was built 
by the Matthews Shipbuilding Co. 
at Hoquiam Wash., for the man- 
agement of S. S. Freeman, San 
Francisco. She had a triple expan- 
sion engine of 550 h.p., built by 
the United Engineering Works. 
Her lumber capacity was 950-M 
feet. In 1937 she was sold by 
Freeman to Fred Linderman, and 
was laid up at San Francisco in 
December of that year. 

Tillamook, 281 tons, was also 
built by Kruse & Banks for the 
Nehalem & South Coast Transpor- 
tation Co., managed by Elmore 
Co., Astoria. She had two 140 h.p. 
Frisco Standard gas engines, and 
could carry 300-M feet of lumber. 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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I SHIPYARDS I 

May Deliveries 
Set New Mark 


In another record - breaking 
month for production, American 
shipyards during May delivered 
into service 175 new ships total- 
ing approximately 1,782,000 dead- 
weight tons, the Maritime Commis- 
sion announces. This brings the to- 
tal number of vessels constructed 
thus far in 1943 to 711, totaling 
7,142,122 deadweight tons — only 35 
ships less than the total production 
for the entire year of 1942, when 
746 vessels were delivered. 

Of the 175 ships delivered in 
May, 120 were Liberty Ships, 12 
were C-type cargo; 12, coastal 
cargo; 12, commis.sion tankers; 3, 
private tankers; 1, coastal tanker; 
6, special type; 4, seagoing tugs; 1, 
concrete barge; and 4, ore carriers. 

YARD ACCIDENT.S 

SHOW DECREASE 

Recording a dccrea.se of 5.41 be- 
low the naiional average of 37.91 
for 1942, a survey of shipyards 
holding Maritime Commission con- 
tracts made public by the commis- 
sion reveals an average accident 
frequency rate of 32.5 for the first 
quarter of this year. The rale had 
declined from 34.1 in January to 
31.4 in March. The survey was 
made in connection with the “Min- 
imum Requirements for Safet}' and 


Industrial Health,” program spon- 
.sored by the commission and the 
Navy Department. The cffeclive- 
ne.s.s of various .safely programs 
can be compared by the use of 
the accident frequency rate, which 
is the number of lost -time injuries 
per 500 men per year. Consider- 
ably improved safely conditions in 
shipyards can be attained thiough 
better cooperation between man- 
agement and labor in the nation- 
wide program of safety and health 
w h i c h is aimed at eliminating 
many of the hazards currently ex- 
istent in American shipyards. 

ASSOCIATED WILL 
LAUNCH 2 TUF^SDAY 

The 13lh Naval District head- 
quarters announces that two steel 
minesweepers will be launched for 
the British Navy by the Associated 
Shipbuilders of Seattle next Tues- 
day. E. L. Skeel, a member of the 
company’s executive committee, 
will be master of ceiemonics. The 
ve.ssels will be christened II.M.S. 
Frolic and H.M.S. Garnet. The 
Frolic will be christened by 10- 
year-old Helen Mackenzie, daugh- 
ter of W. G. Mackenzie, a vice- 
president of the Puget Sound 
Bridge & Dredging Company, and 
a member of t h e shipyard cor- 
poration’s executive committee. 
The Garnet will be christened by 
14-year-old Juanita March, daugh- 
ter of Walter March, assistant cop- 
persmith foreman of the yard. Both 
minesweepers were built in the 
plant's graving dock, and will be 
towed to the outfitting wharf where 
the christening ceremonies will bo 
staged. 


Pacific Coast Wooden Steam 
Scliooiiers 


HUM - 1921 


THE LANDLEY COMPANY, INC. 

MANUFACTURERS OF BARCLAY GRAVITY AND STEWARD TYPE DAVIT.- 
BETHLEHEM DAHL OIL-BURNER PARTS 
FEDERAL COMPOSITION t PAINT CO. MARINE PAINTS FOR 
STFEL and WOODEN VESSELS 

YORKSHIRE COPPER WORKS ALUMINUM BRASS CONDENSER TUBES 
A. T. B. SHI ELS, Exclusive Northwest Agent 
1»B WmI Lm SlrMt Phont QArfield 0026 

MARKET MACHINERY CO., Inc. 

DECK EQUIPMENT 

AUXILIARY MACHINERY MARINE REPAIRS 


(Continued from Page 2) 

In 1917 she was sold to the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Alaska Steamship 
Co., Seattle, and was enlarged to 
424 tons, through addition of a 
shelter deck, subsequent altera- 
tions increasing her to 440 tons. 
She is out of registry in 1926. 

Willamette, 903 tons, was built 
at Fairhaven, Calif., by the Ben- 
dixsen Shipbuilding Co., for the 
management of the McCormick 
Lumber Co. She carried 900-M 
feet of lumber, and was fitted with 
a 700 h.p. triple expansion engine 
by Moore & Scott of Oakland. 

I2NI) LAUNCIIINi; 

AT rAUOlMA YARD 

The aircraft carrier Perdito was 
launched Wednesday by the Ta- 
coma plant of the Scattle-Tacoma 
Shipbuilding Corporation at a brief 
ceremony. Mrs. Bemis, wife of 
Capt. H. M. Bemis, U.S.N., chief of 
stalT, 13lh Naval District, christen- 
ed the new warship. On the chris- 
tening platform were Capt. Bemis; 
R. J. Lament, president of the cor- 
poration; O. A. Tucker, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Tacoma yard; George F. Kachlein, 
assistant general manager, and 
Acting Mayor Fawcett of Tacoma, 
and their wives. The Perdito is the 
42nd ship launched by the Tacoma 
yard since its establishment in 
1940. 


About 1930 she was .sold to the 
California Whaling Co., who re- 
named her the California, and 
fitted her with gear for boiling 
down blubber and also with cold- 
storage space for whale meat, 
which was canned for dog food at 
Long Beach, Calif. In 1940, after 
several years of idleness, she was 
bought by the Oliver Olson Co., 
and went back into the coasting 
lumber trade as the Susan Olson. 
She foundered ofT the southern 
coast of Oregon in November, 1942, 
the crew of 25 being picked up. 

(Continued next week) 

LEATHER SHORTA(;ii: 

IN GREAT RRITAIN 

Shoe manufacturers in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom are experiencing dif- 
ficulty meeting production quotas 
because of the scarcity of .sole lea- 
ther, according to the Department 
of Commerce. The government has 
restricted the use of through soles 
and three-quarter through .soles of 
heavier leathers to 75 percent of 
I civilian production and authorized 
the u.se of lower grades. Labor 
' shortages still impede full produc- 
tion. 

I Iclcalisls talk of a heller world 
after the war, liiit the world can 
never he any heller than the peo- 
ple in it. 

Buy War Bonds. 


WARREN Pumps 


RALPH L. DYER 

SHARPLES Oil Purifiers 


Kinney Pumps 


H. C. HANSON 

Naval Architect and Marine Engi 


AMERICAN MARINE PAINT CO. 

Cape Cod Copper Compound for Wooden Hulli 
Germicide Composition (or Iron and Steel Hulls 101 Colman Oock, SeaMIe 


OLSON & WINGE MARINE WORKS 

Shipwrights and Machinists Marine Railway 

4125 Burns Ave. N. W., Seattle Phone; MEIrose 3I5( 


ATLAS PACKING & RUBBER COMPANY 


LAKE WASHINGTON SHIPYARDS 

WOOD AND STEEL SHIPBUILDING AND REPAIRING 
)RK TWO MARINE WAYS MACHI 

East Shore Lake Washington, One Mile South cf Kirkland 
Phone Kirkland MAin 7 


BALLARD MARINE RAILWAY CO., Inc. 

SHIPBUILDING A SPECIALTY 

Foot of Shildiole and 24tli Avei. N. W., Ballard Station, Seattle SUnsi 


PACKING. BELTING AND HOSE 
ENGINE ROOM SUPPLIES 

&3-&S Columbia Street, Seetlle 


Telephone ELIol 4477 



WINSLOW MARINE RAILWAY AND SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 


mkI Wo«d Skip lUfMire — DrYdockieg «p to 4000 Tons 


Phiat Pko«s«: Port Blakaly No. 8 


Otnee: 6SS Empire Bldg., Seattle, MAin 3344 
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Pacific Coast Wooden Steam 
Schooners 

1804 - 1924 

By JOHN LYMAN 

Maritime Research Society of San Diego 
(Continued from Last Week) 


Note by Marine Digest: Fuller 
details on the career of the steam 
schooner Tillamook, in Mr. Ly- 
man’s list last week of the vessels 
of that type built in 1911, were ob- 
tained this week. Due to the fact 
her name was changed in 1926, 
Mr. Lyman’s summary of the ves- 
sel ended in that year. She, how- 
ever, is still in active operation. 
In the 1911 list, the Tillamook sum- 
mary should now read: 

Tillamook, 281 tons, was also 
built by Kruse & Banks for the 
Nehalem & South Coast Transpor- 
tation Co., managed by Elmore & 
Co., Astoria. She had two 140 h.p. 
Frisco Standard gas engines, and 
could carry 300-M feet of lumber. 
In 1917 she was sold to the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Alaska Steamship 
Co., Seattle, and was enlarged to 
424 tons, through addition of a 
shelter deck, subsequent altera- 
tions increasing her to 440 tons. 
In 1926, the original Northland 
Transportation Company of Seat- 
tle bought the Tillamook and sent 
her to the Winslow yard in Eagle 
Harbor and had her hull cut in two 
and lengthened 32 feet and two 
200-horsepower Fairbanks - Morse 
diesels installed in place of the gas 
engines. Also she was fully refrig- 
erated for fresh fish carriage. She 
was then rechristened the Norco 
and returned to operation as a full 
cold storage motorship. In October, 
1928, the vessel was acquired by 
the Ketchikan Cold Storage Com- 
pany of Alaska from which she was 
bought last year by the Whiz Fish 
Company of Seattle. The Whiz 
company continues her in full op- 
eration in the North. Since 1926 
her tonnage has been 615. 

The year 1912 added six new 
steam schooners to the Pacific 
Coast fleet and in 1913 nine more 
were built and put into service. 

1912 

Avalon, 881 tons and 950-M feet 
lumber capacity, was built by the 
Matthews Shipbuilding Co. of Ho- 
quiam. Wash. She was first owned 
by a single-ship corporation, the 
Hart-Wood Lumber Co., operating 
her after 1920. She was a.shore on 
Cape Shoalwater, at the entrance 
to Willapa Harbor, April 29, 1925, 
and was floated only to be scrapped 
in 1927. The Avalon was fitted for 
passengers, and had a triple expan- 
sion engine of 650-hp. 

Davenport, 911 tons, was built 
by Kruse & Banks at North Bend, 
Ore., in 1912 for J. O. Davenport, 
San Francisco, She had a lumber 


capacity of 950-M feet and a triple 
expansion engine of 750-hp built 
by the United Engineering Works. 
The Davenport was sold in 1936 to 
A. B. Johnson, Jr,, of San Fran- 
cisco. In December, 1940, she lost 
her deckload off the Oregon coast 
and was towed to Astoria by the 
tanker Los Angeles; but she was 
put back in service in a month or 
two. 

Multnomah, 969 tons, was built 
at Sauvies Island, Oregon, by the 
St. Helens Shipbuilding Co. for the 
management of the parent concern, 
the McCormick Lumber Co. She 
was fitted for passengers, and also 
carried a million feet of lumber. 
Her engine was a triple expansion 
job of 800-hp, furnished by the 
United Engineering Works. The 
Multnomah is out of registry about 
1930. 

Nccnniciim, 752 tons, was built 
by the Hammond Lumber Co. for 
their own account in the Bendix- 
sen shipyard at Fairhaven, Calif. 
She had a compound engine of 
450-hp from the United Engineer- 
ing Works, and carried 830-M feet 
of lumber. In 1918 she was ac- 
quired by James H. Owen. San 
Francisco, in 1919 by the Brook- 
ings Commercial Co. of Marsh- 
field, Ore., in 1924 by the Cali- 
fornia & Oregon Lumber Co. and 
in 1928 by A. F. Mahony, both 
of San Francisco. She has been 
owned recently by Robert E. Brook 
of that port. 

Siskiyou, 884 tons, was built at 
Hoquiam by the Matthews Ship- 
building Co. for the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., San Francisco. She 
carried 1150-M feet of lumber and 
had a triple expansion engine of 
800-hp, built by the United Engi- 
neering Works. The Siskiyou was 
acquired in the early ’30’s by the 
Hansen Transportation Co., Los 
Angeles, and later by George Abel- 
ing, San Franci.sco. She la.st went 
to sea in 1938 and was scrapped 
late in 1940. Her hull is now a 
breakwater at Point San Pablo, 
near Richmond, Calif. 

Speedwell, 914 tons, was built at 
North Bend in 1912 by Kruse & 
Banks for A. F. Estabrook, San 
Francisco. She carried passengers 
as well as lumber, and had en- 
gines of 500-hp. The Speedwell 
was sold to the Otis Manufactur- 
ing Co., New Orleans, in 1918, and 
drops from registry in 1921. 

1913 

Celilo, 943 tons, was built at St. 
Helens, Oregon, by J. II. Price in 
(Continued on Page 7) 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Shipowners Still Hold Sack 


T>RIVATELY-OWNED American ships are private property pro 
cisely on the same basis as your hat or your house or youi 
automobile or your farm. When the Federal government find? 
it necessary to take over any of the properties enumerated, tin 
owner is entitled to just compensation. Our Constitution i.‘ 
definite and specific on that point, and our people generalh 
have the impression the Administration has been meeting it? 
obligations. It has the money. From the sale of War Bonds anc 
from the collection of taxes it has billions of dollars with whicl 
to pay its way in the war effort. 

But the private American shipowner is left holding the sad 
for the whole nation. 

Since 1941, the Federal government has requisitioned virtually th* 
entire privately - owned American merchant marine. And to date i 
has not compensated the owners. The owners need the money, hui 
they can’t get it. 

Why? 

Because one branch of the Federal government takes om 
view and another branch takes a different view in respect to r 
clause in a law passed by Congress. 

So all the owners liave is a hatch of receipts for their ships. Up- 
wards of $200,000,000 is due them, hut they can’t get it. 

The two branches of government in question are the Wai 
Shipping Administration and the Comptroller-General’s office 
headed by Lindsay Warren. The latter contends the shipowners 
should be compensated on the basis of the 1939 ship valuations 
The WSA holds that the 1941 valuations form the proper anc' 
legal basis. Furthermore, the WSA points out that no act oi 
Congress can override the guarantee of just compensation de 
creed by the Constitution. On that point the WSA is eternally 
right. After all, in spite of Frankfurter et al, the Constitutioi 
is still the Constitution, the fundamental law of the Republic 
and Congress can do nothing that runs foul of its provisions. Ii 
the worst comes to the worst, the ship companies can go int( 
the courts and get judgment for the huge amounts due them 
but such a cour.se means long delay; it might be years before the issin 
could be brought to a decision. 

The Act of Congress responsible for the present hair-split 
ting difference of opinion in the Administration, is the act au 
thorizing the Federal government to requisition merchant ves 
sels in a national emergency. It contains the proviso that "in nr 
case shall the value of the property taken or used be deemed 
enhanced by the causes necessitating the taking or use.’’ 

On September 8, 1939, the President issued a proclamation 
declaring a limited national emergency. Comptroller-General 
Warren rules that the ship valuations then existing put a ceil 
ing on the prices to be paid now for vessels. On May 27, 1941 
the President issued a proclamation of an unlimited nationa’ 
emergency and the WSA maintains that its requisitioning au 
thority did not become effective until that date. Hence its posi 
tion that the 1941 values form the proper basis for compensation 

The United States was at peace with the entire world ii 
1939 and American ship prices were depressed. Then Hitlei 
plunged Europe into war, and as the conflict spread in the 01( 
World, the demand for ocean tonnage increased with the resul' 
that ship prices strengthened . . . the old law of supply and 
demand. The price on both American and foreign ships went up 
But that enhancement was not due to anything in the Unitcc 
States and, therefore, was no concern of our government. 

The war in Europe al.so increased the foreign demand for our farir 
products, but no one would argue for a moment that the Federal goN - 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
the St. Helens Shipbuilding Co. 
yard. She was owned by the Mc- 
Cormick Lumber Co., who likewise 
owned the shipyard. The Celilo 
was fitted for passengers, also car- 
rying 900 M feet of lumber, and 
was powered with an 800-hp triple 
expansion engine built by the Main 
Street Iron Works of San Fran- 
csco. She was sold in the early 
’30’s to Charles C. Gillespie of San 
Francisco, where she was laid up 
after October, 1938. In March, 
1939, she was sold by the U. S. 
Marshal to the Interocean Steam- 
ship Corporaton. 

Daisy Putnam, 886 tons, carry- 
ing 1100-M feet of lumber, was 
built for S. S. Freeman of San 
Francisco by the Matthews Ship- 
building Co. of Aberdeen, Wash. 
She had a triple expansion engine 
of 650-hp, made at the United En- 
gineering Works. The Daisy Put- 
nam was ashore on Point Arena in 
1919, but was refioated, and was 
finally lost on Point Gorda, No- 
vember 22, 1929. 

Mary Olson, 848 tons, was built 
at Fairhaven, Calif., by the Ham- 
mond Lumber Co. in the old Ben- 
dixsen shipyard. She was owned 
by a single-ship corporation, and 
drops from registry in 1918. She 
was powered by the United Engi- 
neering Works with a triple ex- 
pansion engine of 550-hp. 

Merced, 994 tons, was built at 
St. Helens by J. H. Price in the St. 
Helens Shipbuilding Co. yard for 
the McCormick Lumber Co. She 
had a triple expansion engine. The 
Merced was lost on her second trip, 
October 15, 1913, five miles south 
of Point Gorda on the California 
coast. 

O. M. Clark, 844 tons, was built 
by the Matthews Shipbuilding Co. 
at Hoquiam, Wash., for Charles H. 
Higgins, San Francisco. She had 
a triple expansion engine of 625- 
hp made by the United Engineer- 
ing Works, and carried a million 
feet of lumber. She was burned at 
Lambert’s Point, Virginia, October 
27, 1918. 

Rosalie Maliony, 953 tons, was 
built at Hoquiam by the Matthews 
Shipbuilding Co. for Olson & Ma- 
hony, San Francisco. In 1918 she 
'was acquired by Fred Linderman, 
and her tonnage was increased to 
1473 gross. In 1926 she was sold to 
Dodwell & Co., who renamed her 
the Border Queen, and transferred 
her to Canadian registry in 1930. 
She had a triple expansion engine 


of 550-hp built by the United En- 
gineering Works and carried a 
million feet of lumber. 

San Ramon, 993 tons, was built 
at North Bend, Ore., by Kruse & 
Banks for E. J. Dodge, San Fran- 
cisco. She carried a million feet 
of lumber and had a triple expan- 
sion engine of 800-hp, furnished 
by the United Engineering Works. 
In 1916 she was sold to the Parr- 
McCormick Steamship Line, and in 
1917 to the San Ramon Steamship 
Co., both of San Franci.sco. In 1920 
the Mexican Fruit & Steamship 
Corporation of New Orleans bought 
the vessel, and in 1924 she came 
back to San Franci.sco under the 
ownership of the Donovan Lumber 
Co., who renamed her the Kather- 
ine Donovan. In January, 1941, 
the Katherine Donovan was on her 
way to San Francisco from Grays 
Harbor. On the 22nd she reported 
herself in distress 35 miles ofT 
Blunts Reef Lightship. She later 
filled and settled until her main 
deck was awash and her back 
broken at the forward engine room 
bulkhead. The cutter Shawnee took 
ofT her crew, and the tug Sea Lion 
later picked up the hulk and start- 
ed for port. The line parted that 
evening, January 24th, and the 
Katherine Donovan drifted onto a 
beach south of Humboldt Bay and 
went to pieces. 

Solano, 943 tons, was built at 
Raymond, Wash., by Andrew Pet- 
erson. She had a lumber capacity 
of a million feet, and her triple ex- 
pansion engine of 650-hp was built 
by the United Engineering Works. 
The Solano was owned by a single- 
ship corporation of San Francisco. 
After 1920 she. was operated by 
the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., and 
in the ’30’s was bought by the 
Beadle Steamship Co. They sold 
her to Lawrence Philips, who re- 
sold her in 1940 to the Solano 
Steamship Co. of San Francisco. 

Wilmington, 990 tons, was built 
by Kruse & Banks at North Bend, 
Ore., for the Charles Nelson Co., 
of San Francisco. She had a sec- 
ond-hand triple expansion engine 
of 500-hp originally built in 1906 
by the United Engineering Works, 
and carried 1100-M feet of lumber. 
She is out of registry in the early 
’30’s, 

(Continued next week) 


Every time a U. S. sub fires a 
torpedo, it costs $10,000, but it’s 
money well spent if it sends a 
bunch of .Taps to hades. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


(Continued from Page 2) 

ernment should now establish the old 1939 price level as the ceiling fo» 
1942 and 1943 purchases of potatoes for our Army and Navy. Nor i* 
the government trying to pul a 1939 ceiling on wages in our industries 
And what is right for one is right for all. 

Elsewhere in this issue, The Marine Digest reproduces an 
article written by Basil Harris, president of the United States 
Lines, and published in the Journal of Commerce of New York 
Mr. Harris touches on the issues outlined in the foregoing para- 
graphs and also maintains that American ship companies should 
be allowed to make a reasonable profit in this war period. He 
points out that when the war ends and peace returns to the 
world, the American ship companies must have the capital to 
finance their operations on the sea. That should be self-evident 
to all. If American shipowners are unable to finance themselves 
on an adequate scale to meet the competition of the private own- 
ers of other maritime nations, we are doomed to another sorry 
“retrea.t from the sea,” such as we had in the 1920s following the 
first World War. Those who believe the Americnn ship is assured 
of a great boom in the after-war period, are merely indulging in 
“wishful thinking.” It is going to be a case of scratch gravel in a des- 
perate attempt to keep our flag in the overseas routes. 

Aside from that grave and critical outlook, however, the 
American shipowner not only is entitled to a reasonable profit 
in the war period, but he is also entitled to prompt payment of 
the $200,000,000 now due him from the Federal government. 
The Constitution requires this. 

Moreover, every principle of morality and equity requires it. As 
between right and wrong, there should be no hesitation in this day and 
age. 


6,500 Former 
Seamen Baek; 
More Needed 


Through the combined efforts of 
the maritime unions, the press, 
radio and United States Employ- 
ment Service, 6,500 experienced 
merchant seamen of all categories 
have been drawn back to the mer- 
chant marine from non-maritime 
occupations during the past year, 
the War Shipping Administration 
announced this week. 

Speaking before a conference of 
union officials and operators in 
Washington, D. C., Marshall E, 
Dimock, assistant deputy adminis- 
trator of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration, in charge of recruitment 
and manning, declared that had 
these men not been recruited for 
service in the merchant marine, 
many ships would not have been 
manned, and America’s strength 
abroad would be much less than it 
is now. 

“Despite the excellent job of the 
unions, the operators, and the gov- 
ernment, and despite the record of 
achievements which the seamen 
and officers are writing,” Mr. 


Dimock warned, “this is no time 
for complacency.” 

The American people, he said, 
must face the fact that over 13,000 
experienced seamen have to be 
upgraded and many hundreds more 
now ashore have to be brought 
back this year, if the demands for 
personnel for the fast growing 
merchant fleet are to be met. 

“A ship delay due to lack of ade- 
quate manpower, in these days 
when we are carrying the attack 
to the enemy, means a loss of time, 
effort and men which we cannot 
afford,” Mr. Dimock said. 


Vatieli of fh« McCormick FU»f, 
pion*«ri in th« inforcoastal and 
coaftwiie tervicat, ars now in- 
tegral links in the Nation's war- 
time effort and while we cannot 
serve you directly as in past 
years, there will be a time when 
our ships return to resume han- 
dling your shipments with care 
and dispatch. 


M c Co r m i c k 

Sfeamship Company 

(Division of Pop# & Talbot, Inc.) 


flER I. FOOT OF MAIN ST.. SEAHLE 
ELIot 4430 
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STEAM SCHOONER OREGON 


Only two wooden steam schoon- 
ers were built on the Pacific Coast 
in 1915, but there was a return of 
construction activity in 1916, nine 
being built in that year. 

1915 

Mukiltco, 1230 tons, was built at 
Raymond, Washington, by Andrew 
Peterson for the Charles Nelson 
Company of San Francisco. With 
a triple expansion engine of 850 
h.p., made by the Main Street Iron 
Works, she had a lumber capacity 
of 1050-M feet. The Mukilteo was 
owned by the Nelson company un- 
til their vessel assets were liqui- 
dated in 1936, when she is listed as 
sold to Russian owners; but I be- 
lieve she was broken up at An- 
tioch, Calif., in 1937. 

Wapama, 951 tons, with 1050-M 
feet lumber capacity, was built by 
the St. Helens Shipbuilding Co. at 
St. Helens, Oregon, for the C. R. 
McCormick interests. She was 
fitted at Oakland by Moore & Scott 
with a triple expansion engine of 
825 h.p. The Wapama was sold by 
the McCormick company in the 
early ’30’s, and in 1941 was run- 
ning to Alaska as the Tongass of 
the Alaska Transportation Com- 
pany of Tacoma and Seattle. 

1916 

Daisy Matthews, 943 tons, was 
built by G. F. Matthews at Ho- 
quiam, Washington, for S. S. Free- 
man, San Francisco. She carried 
1100-M feet of lumber and had a 
triple expansion engine of 650 h.p. 
from the United Engineering Works 
of Alameda. The Daisy Matthews 
was under the Freeman manage- 
ment untl 1940. On May 4th of 
that year she encountered heavy 
weather off Eureka while bound 
south from Coos Bay. She was 
abandoned by her crew after los- 
ing her entire deckload, and drift- 
ed ashore above Point St. George, 
a total loss. 

Hnrlwood 946 tons, was built at 
Hoquiam by Matthews for the 
Hart-Wood Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco. She had a triple expansion 
engine of 650 h.p. from the United 
Engineering Works, and her lum- 
ber capacity was rated at 1250-M 
feet. She was wrecked on Point 
Reyes, June 27, 1929. 

Idaho, 994 tons, was built in the 
Aberdeen Shipbuilding Co. yard 
by Andrew Peterson at Aberdeen, 
Washington, for Wilson Brothers 
of San Francisco. She carried 
1100-M feet of lumber and had a 
triple expansion engine of 600 h.p., 
built by the Main Street Iron 
Works, San Francisco. The Idaho 


was laid up at San Francisco in 
July, 1929. 

Oregon, 989 tons, was also built 
by Andrew Peterson at Aberdeen 
for Wilson Brothers. Her triple 
expansion engine of 550 h.p. came 
from Moore & Scott, but she was 
practically identical with the 
Idaho in other respects. The Ore- 
gon was laid up at San Francisco 
in August, 1929. 

Port Angeles, 1358 tons, was 
built by Kruse & Banks at North 
Bend, Oregon, for the Charles Nel- 
son Co., who owned her until she 
was sold to Russian owners in 
1936. She had a lumber capacity 
of 1200-M feet, and was fitted by 
the Main Street Iron Works with 
a triple expansion engine of 900 
h.p. 

Snntinm, 946 tons, was built at 
Fairhaven, California, in the old 
Bendixsen shipyard for the Ham- 
mond Lumber Company by Wil- 
liam McDade. She carried 1200-M 
feet of lumber, while her 650 h.p. 
triple expansion engine was sup- 
plied by the Union Iron Works. 
The Santiam was sold about 1927 
to Sudden & Christenson and was 
lost by fire at Aberdeen, Washing- 
ton. October 14, 1936. 

Sierra, 1034 tons, was built by 
the Matthews Shipbuilding Co. of 
Hoquiam, Wash., for the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co., San Francisco. 
A conventional steam schooner in 
design, carrying 1200-M feet of 
lumber, and fitted with steam deck 
machinery, the Sierra had for her 
main power plant two 320 h.p. 
Bolinder diesels driving twin 
screws. In 1923 she was sold to 
S. S. Freeman, San Francisco, and 
in 1927 to Carl J. Lomen of Nome. 
She traded to Alaska until October, 
1930, when she was laid up in Lake 
Union. In June, 1941, the Sierra 
was sold by the Northwestern 
Livestock Co., Juneau, to the In- 
ternational Trading Corporation, 
Seattle. 

Stanwoocl, 1129 tons, was built 
by Kruse & Banks at North Bend 
for Bixby & Clark of San Fran- 
cisco. She carried 1250-M feet of 
lumber, and was powered by the 
Main Street Iron Works with a 
triple expansion engine of 835 h.p. 
Launched July 15, 1916, the Stan- 
wood was sold new to W. R. Cham- 
berlin & Co., San Francisco. She 
was caught in the severe storms 
of December, 1940, reporting her- 
self disabled 130 miles north of 
San Francisco on December 24th. 
The cutter Shoshone went after 
her, and after heroic efforts on the 
part of the coast guardsmen, suc- 


ceeded in towing the Stanwood to 
San Francisco three days later. 
The steam schooner was repaired 
and went back into service. 

Wahkeena, 1030 tons and 1100- 
M foot lumber capacity, was built 
by Wilson Brothers at Astoria, 
Ore., and was launched on No- 
vember 10, 1916. Her construction 
was sublet to Wilson Brothers by 
the St. Helens Shipbuilding Co., 
which was working to capacity at 
the time. The Wahkeena had a 
triple expansion engine of 800 h.p. 
from the Main Street Iron Works, 
and was managed by C, R. McCor- 
mick & Co. throughout her career. 
She was wrecked at Grays Har- 
bor, January 24, 1929. 

(Continued next week) 


MONUMENT ERECTED 
TO SWEDE SAILORS 


A monument in memory of 
Swedish seamen lost during the 
present war was dedicated in 
Mariesbergs Cemetery, Gothen- 
burg, on June 18. Erected by the 
West Coast District, of the Swed- 
ish Shipowners’ Association, it is 
of native gneiss. The names of the 
seamen are engraved on tablets of 
black Bohuslan granite. Speaking 
at a memorial service in Gothen- 
burg on June 7, Commander Axel 
Ellis Biorklund, chief of the West 
Coast Naval District, revealed that 
up to June 1, this year, a total of 
1,172 seamen in Swedish service, 
including 335 foreigners, have lost 
their lives in this war, against a 
total of 690 during World War I. 
In addition, Sweden has lost 170 
merchantmen, and 12 fishing ves- 
sels, totaling nearly 500,000 gross 
tons. 


MacArllnir’s again carrying war 
lo the Japs and let all hands buy 
War Bonds to help him. 

The man who named it the Pa- 
cific Ocean was either an optimist 
or a most sarcastic gent. 

So the Japs anounce they have 
begun the “annihilation” of Amer- 
icans and British. Do they mean 
they arc munlcring more prison- 
ers? 


Propellers To 
Help On Fourth 

The Propeller Club, Port of Se- 
attle, this week issued an appeal 
to its members to help in making 
Fourth of July festivities the com- 
ing week enjoyable for the men 
and women in uniform. The ap- 
peal follows: 

“Fourth of July Week, thousands 
of boys and girls in uniform will 
be in Seattle, expecting to be en- 
tertained. The United States Army 
Recreational Camp, Jefferson Park, 
wants them to have some good 
clean fun. 

“A Victory Fair is to be staged 
at Jefferson Park. A large Midway, 
carnival booths, spin wheels, string 
games, popcorn, peanut, and candy 
booths, etc. ‘Phoney’ money will 
be used in the Days of ’49 Game 
Room; crap tables, games of 
chance, roulette wheels, etc. Car- 
nival merchandise is all that can be 
won, a handful of carnival money 
is all that can be lost; it is all in 
fun, as a courtesy to the boys and 
girls in service. 

“HELP is needed — man power 
and girl power — both sponsorship 
— and some good old Seattle spirit 
— to help the program along. You. 
your family, your office help, can 
assist with ideas and volunteer 
service by phoning Corporal Car- 
nahan, Elliott 6602’’ 


CONCORDIA PLACED 
IN KITSAP SERVICE 

The recently organized Portage 
Bay Navigation Company has 
placed the motor-ve.ssel Concordia 
in the run between two Kitsap 
County points, Poulsbo and Key- 
port, it was announced Thursday. 
In that route the new company 
took the place of the King Salmon 
Sport Fishing Company which op- 
erated the King Salmon. The Port- 
age Bay company is headed by 
Capt. J. F. Boles of Seattle, and 
Capt. Leslie R. Windsor is secre- 
tary. Capt. H. N. Larkin com- 
mands the Concordia. 
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Eighteen wooden steam schoon- 
ers were built by Pacific Coast 
yards in 1917, thereby equaling 
the high record of 1906. The 1917 
vessels follow: 

1917 

C. A. Smith, 1878 tons, was built 
by Kruse & Banks at North Bend, 
Oregon, for the C. A. Smith Lum- 
ber Co. There was some delay in 
obtaining her engines, so that she 
was operated for several years as a 
barge of 1500-M foot lumber ca- 
pacity, finally receiving her en- 
gines about 1921. She was lost in 
(I^oos Bay on December 16, 1923, 
with 9 of her crew of 23. 

Claremont, 1291 tons, was built 
by G. F. Matthews of Aberdeen, 
Washington, for the Hart - Wood 
Lumber Co., San Francisco. She 
carried 1350-M feet of lumber and 
was powered by the Union Iron 
Works with a triple expansion en- 
gine of 900-hp. The Claremont was 
in trouble in June, 1940, becoming 
waterlogged off Willapa Harbor 
after touching Grays Harbor Bar; 
but she was safely towed to port 
and in March, 1941, was renamed 
the Alwill. 

Edna Christenson, 1497 tons, was 
built by Charles E. Fulton in the 
Wilmington Shipbuilding Co. yard 
at Wilmington, Calif,, for Sudden 
& Christenson, San Francisco. De- 
signed by D. W. & R. Z. Dickie, she 
was fitted by the Main Street Iron 
Works, San Francisco, with a triple 
expansion engine of 1150-hp, In 
December, 1917, she was sold for 
half a million dollars to the French 
Government, who renamed her 
Ghi.slaine. A few years later she 
came back to the West Coast under 
the ownership of Oliver J. Olson & 
Co, and the new name Whitney Ol- 
son. Late in 1939 the Maritime 
Commission approved her sale to 
the Canadian Transportation Co,, 
Vancouver; but this fell through, 
and she was acquired instead by 
the McCormick Steamship Co. She 
got ashore on Clatsop Spit, Decem- 
ber 16, 1940, but was floated and 
towed to Astoria by the cutter 
Onondaga. 

Ernest H. Meyer, 1057 tons and 
1200-M feet lumber capacity, was 
built at Astoria, Oregon, by Wilson 
Brothers, subcontractors for the 
St. Helens Shipbuilding Co. She 
was built for the McCormick in- 
terests, who planned to name her 
the Latourell, but just before 
launching she was sold to the 
Broughton & Wiggins Navigation 
Company of Portland, who christ- 


ened her the Ernest H. Meyer. The 
Main Street Iron Works of San 
Francisco supplied her 855-hp 
triple expansion engine. The steam 
schooner was sold in the ’30’s to 
The Portland Steamship Company, 
Portland. 

Fluvcl, 967 tons, was built at 
Fairhaven, California, by W. Mc- 
Dade in the Bendixsen Shipyard, 
which at the time was being oper- 
ated by the Hammond Lumber 
Company, and she was owned by 
the Hammond Company during 
her 6 years afloat. The Flavel car- 
ried 1200-M feet of lumber and 
had a triple expansion engine of 
650-hp built by the Union Iron 
Works. She was wrecked without 
loss of life at Point Carmel, Cali- 
fornia, December 15, 1923. 

Florence Olson, 1185 tons and 
1250-M feet lumber capacity, was 
built by the Kruse & Banks Ship- 
building Company, North Bend, 
Oregon, for Oliver J. Olson, San 
Francisco. She had an 800-hp triple 
expansion engine from the United 
Engineering Works. In 1925 she 
was sold to the Hart-Wood Lumber 
Co. and renamed the Willapa. She 
foundered off Gold Beach, Oregon, 
in the winter of 1941-2. 

Frank D. Stout, 1113 tons, was 
built at St. Helens, Oregon, by the 
St. Helens Shipbuilding Company 
for the Brookings Commercial 
Company, San Franci.sco. She had 
a lumber capacity of 700-M feet, 
and was originally planned to have 
twin screws driven by Bolinder 
diesels; but instead was fitted by 
the Main Street Iron Works with a 
triple expansion steam engine of 
600-hp. In 1925 she wa.s trans- 
ferred to the California & Oregon 
Lumber Company, and in 1928 was 
bought by A. F. Mahony, San 
Francisco. In the ’30’s she became 
the Cottoneva of E. H. Stahlbaum, 
San Francisco. The Cottonex'a was 
wrecked through getting a.shore in 
fog at Port Orford, Oregon, Febru- 
ary 10, 1937. 

Fred Baxter, 1294 tons, was built 
at North Bend by the Kruse & 
Banks Shipbuilding Co. for J. H. 
Baxter & Co., San Francisco. She 
had a triple expansion engine of 
850-hp built by the Main Street 
Iron Works and carried 1250-M 
feet of lumber. She was scrapped 
by the Baxter Company in 1934. 

llalco, 970 tons, was built in the 
Bendix.sen shipyard at Fairhaven, 
California, by the Hammond Lum- 
ber Company for their own owner- 
ship, and was identical with the 
Flavel, above. She was wrecked at 


Grays Harbor, Washington, No- 
vember 30, 1925. 

Horace X. Baxter, 1293 tons, was 
practically identical to the Fred 
Baxter, having also been built by 
Kruse & Banks for J. H. Baxter & 
Co. In 1937 she became the Port 
Orford of the Port Orford Lumber 
Co., and was sunk in Alaskan wa- 
ters in December, 1942. 

Johanna Smith, 1844 tons and 
1350-M foot lumber capacity, was 
built for the C. A. Smith Lumber 
Company by Kruse & Banks at 
North Bend. Designed by Edward 
S. Hough of San Francisco, she was 
somewhat of an innovation in 
steam schooner circles, being in- 
tended to carry packaged lumber, 
and she was fitted with two 750-hp 
de Laval steam turbines, which 
were not completed until 1919, 
after she had been operated for 
two years as a barge by the Coos 
Bay Lumber Co. She was sold by 
the Coos Bay Lumber Company 
about 1927, and after various 
changes of ownership ended her 
days ofT Los Angeles as a gambling 
barge. 

Lnsscii, 717 tons, carrying 700-M 
feet of lumber, was built at Ho- 
quiam, Washington, by the Mat- 
thews Shipbuilding Company for 
the E. K. Wood Lumber Company 
of San Francisco. She was powered 
with two 350-hp Skandia-Pacific 
die.sels, driving twin screws. The 
Lassen was laid up at San Francis- 
co in July, 1932, and was later sold 
to W. T. Clevordon there; but ap- 
parently she never went to sea 
again, being declared obsolete in 
December, 1937. 

Lucinda Ilnnify, 1482 tons, was 
built at Wilmington, California, by 
Charles E. Fulton in the Wilming- 
ton Shipbuilding Company yard 
for the J. R. Hanify Company, San 
Francisco. A sister to the Edna 
Christenson, she was launched 
bow-first on July 10, 1917, and was 
sold new for $500,000 to the 
French Government, who renamed 
her Utique. She came back to the 
West Coast after the War under 
her original name and was sold to 
Crowley & Mahony, San Francisco, 
in 1921, who renamed her the 
Thomas Crowley. In 1925 she be- 


came the Jane Nettleton, under th 
ownership of A. F. Mahony, wh 
scrapped her in 1937. 

Phyllis, 1266 tons and 1250-1 
feet lumber capacity, was built s 
Aberdeen, Washington, by the Al 
erdeen Shipbuilding Company f( 
the management of W. R. Cham 
berlin & Company, San Francisc* 
Her triple expansion engine ( 
800-hp was built by the Mai 
Street Iron Works. She w{ 
wrecked one mile north of Moui 
Humbug, Oregon, while on her wa 
from San Francisco to Portlant 
March 9, 1936. 

Robert C. Sudden, 1430 tons, wa 
built by W. F. Stone at Oakland fo 
Sudden & Chrjstenson, San Fran 
cisco. She carried 1500-M feet c- 
lumber and was engined by th 
Main Street Iron Works with 
triple expansion job of 950-h] 
Launched March 17, 1917, she wa 
sold new to the French Govern 
ment, who renamed her the Had 
rumete. She came back again t 
the West Coast under her origin: 
name, while in 1921 she was ac- 
quired by Crowley & Mahony, Sa 
Francisco, who renamed her Joh 
C. Kirkpatrick. In the ’30's sh 
was owned by the K e t c h i k a 
Steamship Co., Seattle, and late 
became the Cornelia of the Kitsa 
Lumber Co. She was laid up i 
Seattle in December, 1937, but i 
March, 1940, was put back int 
service by the Pacific Lumber Sab 
Co., under the new name We. 
Coast. She was in distress off th 
Oregon coast in December, 1941 
and put into the Columbia Rive 
for repairs. 

Ryder Hanify, 1363 tons, wa 
a sister to the Robert C. Suddei 
and was built by Stone for the J. I 
Hanify Co., San Francisco, wh 
sold her new to the French Go\ 
ernment. They renamed her th 
Gabriel and in 1921 sold her bac 
to the Oliver J. Olson Co., who ri 
named her the George L, Ol.soi 
The Maritime Commission ap 
proved her transfer in Decembei 
1939, to the Canadian Transporta 
tion Company, Vancouver, whe 
the British were buying all avail 
able wooden vessels as one solutio 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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solidly with Gen. De Witt; we feel 
that we are fortunate we have him 
as commander. 


I F anyone had predicted a month 
ago that America would be 
treated to such an episode as the 
controversy between Henry Wal- 
lace and Jesse Jones, he would 
have been laughed at. The contro- 
versy is one of those almost in- 
credible things that can develop in 
a free country. Here is what hap- 
pened: Henry Wallace, tice-presi- 
dent of the United States and head 
of the Board of Economic Welfare, 
summoned the newspaper men and 
handed out to them a 24-page 
statement attacking Jones, head of 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and also a member of 
President Roosevelt’s cabinet. He 
charged that Jones, as head of the 
R.F.C., had delayed the nation’s 
war effort in that he would not 
approve all the Wallace plans for 
spending the taxpayers’ money. In 
effect, Wallace impunged Secretary 
Jones’ patriotism. Jones was some- 
what restrained, as it were, in his 
answer to the attack, but the es- 
sence of his reply is that Wallace 
is a malicious liar. 


So here we have the vice-presi- 
dent of this Republic giving to the 
newspapers a sensational attack on 
a member of the President’s own 
cabinet, precipitating a bitter con- 
troversy. The point is to be em- 
phasized that the newspapers did 
not importune Wallace for his 
statement; on the contrary they 
never expected such an outburst 
was in the offing and when it came 
it was dumped into their lap by the 
vice-president on his own volition. 
The length of the statement and 
the care with which it had been 
prepared showed that it was not 
the impulse of a moment but had 
been deliberately planned by Wal- 
lace for weeks if not for months. 


Only last year President Roose- 
velt issued a specific warning that 
Federal officials must not air their 
differences in the newspapers. Ac- 
cordingly, Wallace, in giving his 
statement to the newspapers, flout- 
ed the decision of his superior, the 
head of the nation, and he got 
away with it. If the President be- 
lieves the Wallace attack justified, 
then he should fire Jones without 
delay. On the other hand, if he 
finds the attack unwarranted, he 
should administer to Wallace a re- 
buke so stinging that it will elim- 
inate the vice-president as a factor 


in public affairs. As between Jones 
and Wallace, there is growing evi- 
dence that public opinion is swing- 
ing steadily to the side of Jones. 
Wallace has been so extravagant 
and starry-eyed in many of his ad- 
dresses that he has receded a long 
distance in public regard. For in- 
stance there was his statement in 
one of his South American speech- 
es that he expected to see the 
whole world as one nation before 
he died. That struck the average 
citizen as cock-eyed, especially in 
view of the fact that nationalism in 
the United States is daily growing 
stronger, something that many 
Democratic and Republican leaders 
have overlooked. 


AUSTRALIAN WOOL 
CLIP SHOWS DROP 


The 1942-43 wool clip of Aus- 
tralia has been unofficially esti-| 
mated at 3,483,000 bales, a de- 
crease of about 173,000 bales com- 
pared with the preceding clip 
which is attributed in part to dry 
weather in some areas, according 
to trade reports reaching the De- 
partment of Commerce. The de- 
crease is not actually as large as 
indicated by the statistics since 
each bale of the current clip is 10 
to 12 pounds heavier than the clip 
for 1941-42. Wool earnings are ex- 
pected to top those for the 1927-28 
season and set an all-time new high 
record; 1941-42 consumption of 
wool in mills has increased and is 
above the high level of 1940-41. 
Curtailed production o f civilian 
goods is expected to provide a 
backlog of demand which will in- 
sure a continuance of high output 
by the mills after government or- 
ders have been completed. Econ- 
omy in the use of jute has averted 
a threatened shortage of baling 
material and prospects for baling 
are favorable for the 1943-44 sea- 
.son. Many second-hand packs were 
used and the increased weight of 
the bales effected a large saving. 


Oldtimc prizefight champs arc 
making fine records in Army, Navy 
and Marine uniforms, proving the 
caiilinowcr is no cream puff. 

Tacoma will deliver J,*! Army 
and Navy ships of special types in 
the next 90 days. Hats off to her! 


(Continued from Page 2) 
to the problem of the magnetic 
mine; but the sale fell through 
when methods of immunizing steel 
vessels were developed. 

Trinidad, 974 tons, was built by 
the Hammond Lumber Co. in the 
Bendixsen shipyard at Fairhaven, 
California. A sister to the Halco 
and Flavel, she carried 1200-M feet 
of lumber and had a triple expan- 
sion engine of 600-hp built by the 
Union Iron Works. In the early 
’30’s the Trinidad was sold to Sud- 
den & Christenson. She was lost 
on Willapa Harbor Bar, May 7, 
1937, all her crew of 22 except the 
mate, Werner Kraft, being rescued 
by the Coast Guard. 

Virginia Olson, 1286 tons, was 
built by Kruse & Banks at North 


MEXICO SHIPS MORE 
WINTER VEGETABLES 


Shipments of fresh winter veg- 
etables from Mexico during the 
1942-43 season just closed totaled 
8,810 carloads compared with 
5,159 carloads during the 1940-41 
season, according to the Depart- 
mnt of Commerce. Growers antic- 
ipated increased demand from the 
United States and Canada and en- 
larged their plantings. Tomatoes 
accounted for 7,419 carloads of the 
shipments, and lesser quantities of 
green beans, peppers, string beans 
and eggplant were included. 


BANANA TRADE 


Independent banana growers in 
Honduras are turning to the culti- 
vation of other crops because of 
decreasing exports, according to 
the Department of Commerce. 
Banana exports during April of 
this year totaled 209,444 stems 
compared with 1,131,723 stems in 
April, 1941. 

Gen. Hugh Johnson could use 
language, but he had nothing on 
Jesse Jones of the R.F.C. 

The enormous quantities of war 
equipment and supplies sent to 
Russia hy America and England is 
one reason why a second front was 
not started months ago. 


Bend, Oregon, for Olson & Ma 
hony, San Francisco. She had 
triple expansion engine of 800-hi 
built at Alameda by the Unioi 
Iron Works. Like several other bi; 
steam schooners built in 1917, th- 
Virginia Olson was bought by th- 
French Government who rename* 
her the Yolande. In 1921 she cam* 
back to the Pacific under her origi 
nal name and ownership, and ij 
1924 was bought by the E. K. Wooi 
Lumber Co., who renamed her th* 
Sierra. She is listed as having beei 
burned at San Pedro on March 3 
1926; but there was a wood stean 
schooner hull named the Sierra ii 
use as a fishing barge at White'. 
Point, near San Pedro in 1938 
which possibly was the same ves.sel 
(Continued Next Week) 


ARGENTINE POTATO 
CROP HITS SLUMI 


Production of potatoes in Argen 
tina this year is estimated at 35- 
600,000 bushels, or about 68 pei 
cent of the quantity produced last 
year, according to trade reporU 
reaching the Department of Com- 
merce. The decrease is attributed 
to drought and reduced acreage 
planted because of low prices last 
year. 

Talk of minority problems in tin 
U. S. comes largely from self-ap- 
pointed “minority” leaders. 

It is now certain the Jap, in set- 
ting out to grab the Pacific map, is 
destined to lose his own map. 

Years ago in Seattle a slingload 
of freight fell into the hold of a 
Jap ship, painfully injuring a cren 
in e m h c r, and his fellow Japs 
laughed, as if it were a great joke. 
That’s the Jap slant on suffering. 


Vesseli of the McCormick 
ploneori in th* intorcoaital and 
coastwise services, are now in- 
tegral links in the Nation's war- 
time effort and while we cannot 
serve you directly as in past 
years, there will be a time when 
our ships return to resume han- 
dling your shipments with car* 
and dispatch. 

McCormick 

Steamship Company 

(Dividon of Pop* li Talbot, Inc.) 

riER I, FOOT OF MAIN ST.. SEATTLE 
EUot 4&I0 


Every War Bond you buy 
is a nail in Japan's coffin 
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Pacific Coast Wooden Steam 
Schooners 

1884 - 1924 


STEAM SCHOONER WILLIAM DONOVAN 


STEAM SCHOONER ALICE TEBB, EX-FOREST KING 


she was trading a couple of years 
ago. 

Ryder Hanify, 1343 tons and of 
1450-M foot lumber capacity, was 
also built by Kruse & Banks for 
the J. R. Hanify Co., San Francis- 
co, who sold her in July, 1941, to 
Sudden & Christenson. She car- 
ried 1450-M feet of lumber and 
had a 1000-hp triple expansion en- 
gine from the Pacific Marine Iron 
Works, Portland. 

Viking, 1210 tons, was built at 
Rolph, California, by the Rolph 
Shipbuilding Co., and according to 
the information at present avail- 
able was laid down as the barken- 
tine Thomas Rolph. She was com- 
pleted as a barge under the Rolph 
ownership, and in 1922 was ac- 
quired by the G. E. Billings Com- 
pany, fitted by the Main Street 
Iron Works with a triple expan- 
sion engine of 965-hp, and went 
into the coast lumber trade as the 
steam schooner Viking, She was 
solid in 1929 to Philippine owners. 


Qiiiiinult, 1138 tons and 1200-1 
foot lumber capacity, was built b 
the Matthews Shipbuilding Com 
pany at Portland, Oregon, for th 
Hart-Wood Lumber Company. Sli 
had a triple expansion engine c 
625-hp, built by the Pacific Mai 
ine Iron Works. 

1923 

Daisy Gray, 1187 tons, was al.*^ 
built by Matthews at Portland. Sh 
carried 1250-M feet of lumber an 
was powered with a triple expan 
sion engine of 750-hp, built by th 
United Engineering Works, Ahi 
meda. The Daisy Gray was owm 
by S. S. Freeman, San Francisci 
who was still operating her a yea 
or so ago. 

Esther Johnson, 1014 tons an 
1275-M feet lumber capacity, wa 
also built by Matthews at Port 
land, and has the distinction v 
being the last wooden steal 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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What the Wild Waves Say Pacific Coast Wooden Steam 

By BEACH COMBER Schooners 


Order, order! Gents, be seated! Our 
great and learned organization, the So- 
ciety for the Rectification of Historical 
Data, is now in session, with Bre’r C. 
H. Carlander in ye chair. We are as- 
sembled on a beautiful, damp mudflat 
on the fair banks of the lovely blue 
Duwamish River, where that noble 
stream enriches the waters of Elliott 
Bay with muddy silt from the low- 
lands. Listen, gents! Bre’r Carlander 
speaks: 

Carlander: Landmarks and stalwarts 
of our august society, we are assembled 
here this midnight hour to discuss the 
injustice that poets can do to great 
patriots. Tonight, we’ll take up the case 
of that distinguished citizen and noble 
man, Paul Revere, and our fellow 
townsman, Bre’r Giff Euson of Sea-Tac 
will lead the discussion. (Cheers.) 
Gents, I present Bre’r Euson. 

Euson; Fellow ^rectifiers, when we 
mention the name of Paul Revere, we 
immediately see a daring figure gallop- 
ing through the night crying the alarm 
... to arms, to arms! H. Wadsworth 
Longfellow immortalized that ride and 
we thrill to his thrilling lines. We thrill 
^ such a degree that to all of us Paul 
Revere has become merely a gent on a 
galloping horse. Yet, that was only one 
brief incident in a long life, and the 
poet has made it overshadow a great 
character and a long list of noble 
achievements. Bre’r Herbert Rhoda 
raises his hand. Wot’s on the mind 
Bre’r Rhoda? 

Rhoda: It has just occurred to me 
that poets and dramatists have done 
the same injustice to many other emi- 
nent birds. For instance, they have 
played up the Antony and Cleopatra 
romance to such a degree that we for- 
get Antony was once a swell military 
commander and an equally swell ora- 
tor. We think of him now only as the 
guy who ruined himself for the sake of 
a gal with henna hair. And then there 
was Julius Ceasar who has been played 
up by poets and dramatists as merely a 
mighty conqueror, and so the world 
forgets that Julius originated the first 
bankruptcy law. ^Bre’r Ralph Dyer 
rai.« 4 es his hand and I yield the fioor to . 
him. I 

Dyer; Mr. Chairman, may I not in- i 
quire what happened to a debtor before J 
Bre^r Caesar put over his bankruptcy ] 

Paul Carew: I understand tiiat prior f 
to the Caesarian law. the debtor be- ( 
came the slave of his creditor ( 

George Cary: And I suppose the ? 
creditor beefed forever after about the I 
debtor s enormous appetite. Such is life! I 
C. V. LaFarge: But what happened if 1 
there were more than one creditor? I 
Linrlley Davis: Presumably they ( 
would not carve him up for souvenirs, s 
Instead they would sell the poor guv v 
and split the money. f 

Carlander: Order, order! Proceed, r 
Bre r Euson! ^ 

Euson: Fellow vipe . . . er, ahem p 
fellow rectifiers of history, I have lately o 
read that new book. ’’Paul Revere and c 
the World He Lived In,” by one Forbes, f 
and I must say it is a most enlightening 
book. It spills a lot of interesting dirt 
about colonial Boston but the dirt does 
not touch Paul Revere. He never soiled 
his name, even if Boston town was a 
hot baby in those days. For instance, 
the author informs us that "The amuse- 
ments of rioting, drinking and going to I 


church were never denied the poor.” 1884 - 1924 

(Cheers.) At the same time the author 

records that a Boston printer of that i 

time died "from drinking cold water,” , ... , . ^ ..ontinued from Page 2) 

a most unseemly ending for a Boston built on this coast. She schooner of this name, 240 ! 

printer. But Bre’r Charles Pollock rises, also had a 750-hp triple expansion long and designed to carry 180( 
Spill it. Bre’r Pollock! engine from the United Engineer- feet of lumber, was under c 

Pollock; That reference to the privi- ing Works. She was owned by A. struction in the Rolph shipyard 

lo^'hurchlsSlnlrl^uinT'Arewelo m I" Humboldt Bay, California, in J 

infer those privileges were symbols of 1941, she had steering gear uary, 1922; but work was h 

a trend toward democracy? trouble just after leaving Grays suspended on her. When the 

Ralph Johansen: There can be no Harbor for San Francisco, but was was acquired by the Hammi 
privileges for any bird or any set of towed to Astoria by the Arthur Lumber Company, the unfini.sl 
.smalV"d" the Foss Launch & Tug hull was launched to clear 

W. II. Rober: In that case, we can’t Tacoma, and proceed- ways on June 9, 1924. No rec 

praise democracy and pass around the voyage a week later. has been found of the disposil 

, 1924 of this hull. 


praise democracy and pass around the 
privileges. 

A. T. B. Sliicls: Bre’r Rober has made 
a remark of fathomless profundity. 
Rupert Broom: But if Bre’r Rober’s 


Eli/abelh J. Rolph. A s t e a m | 


(THE END) 


ivupert uroom: tJul if Bre’r Rober’s 

remark has no bottom, on what does it ^ ”*Kht ride through the country- ment he has lived on his farm 
sd? side. And that’s what a poet did to him! the other c;iHp nf tho r-, 

O. IM. Lund: If it has nothing to sit Carlander: And. gents, that’s the way I ® Sound. C.i 

nn fhon u r ® nf liio Parker came to Pupet Sound 


O. IM. Lund: If it has nothing to sit Carlander: And. gents, that’s the way pL,,;'; ? S 

|on. then it di/Ters from a ship. o[ Ufe. Parker came to Puget Sound 

Grenville Broom: Let’s keep the rec- Arthur Foss: You said a mouthful 1 8 66 and followed steamboat ^ 
ord straight. A .ship may have a bottom diere, Mr. Cliairman. I am reminded of for many years. He is now 78 a 
but you can’t kick her in the seat of brilliant young attorney who had a in excellent health 
the pants. (Loud cheers.) big future ahead of him until he made 

CHIT Stewart: Nor can you kick Bre’r fatal error. He liad a fine tenor 

Rober’s remark in the seat of the pants voice and one day some society decided 

(Hear, hear!) ' to put on a light opera and they per- ^UAllLlAKl 

Carlander; Now, listen, you birds! We suaded him to take the lead role. His SITT* TrOT? 

are not sitting tonight on this wet mud- singing and acting scored such a big oAjJ. x Villi 

fiat to discuss kicks administered to 'vere played up by the papers. 

the seat of the pants. We are gathered ^ben on people forgot he was The United States Coast Gu.'i 

in this learned .iGGomhiiioo ~ an attorney: thev thniiphf nf him ac n • i, , « 


. .. . , — c cut: gumerea 

m this learned assemblage to hear 
Bre’r Euson’s report on Paul Revere 
So proceed, Bre’r Euson. 


And from then on people forgot he was The United States Coast Gu.'i 
an attorney; they thought of him as a Auxiliary i«? all qpI fnr ito 
tenor. It took years for him to live ^ ^ 

that down. annual mobilization and review 


0 proceed, Bre’r Euson. that down. pnuudi uiuuuizauon ana review 

Euson: Gents, as a result of the Long- Wingc: He could have lived it Lake Washington 1 

fellow poem, everybody in recent gen- sooner if he had started singing morrow (Sunday). Three hundi 

erations has overlooked the fact that ^ 63 '. 1 - r _ 

the night ride on a galloping horse was Ralpl 


erations has overlooked the fact that t vessels from all parts of P u c 

the night ride on a galloping horse was J^alph Jenkins: Quite so, and by the Sound will mrfnimfi:. ^ 

only an incident in a great and useful token Paul Revere, after his partcipate and a c 

life. The people of his day gave but ride, should have started falling be presented to the floti 

little thought to it. Instead they thought "b" a horse at every opportunity, and making the best showing. 

of Paul Revere as the great patriot, the ^^cn Longfellow couldn’t have written 

highly successful businessman, the emi- ^bat poem. 

nent rivin Innrlat- Ivnr .Tnmnc* V«., n_ 


Coast Guard headquarters in S 


nent civic leader. Hear now’ the roll ^var James: You never can tell. Re- ^ftlp i f i . Headquarters in S 
call gn that noble man: He was the ”‘ember the Prince who started his week received tl 

foremost silversmith of his day, turn- '^oreer by falling ofT horses, until it be- following announcement fro 
ing out works of art that are treasured babit. and see what happened Canadian authorities in regard 

to this day. He was both artisan and bim! .qpvmmir 


— ell tina 

artist. He established a foundry in Volnot: Follow memb 

which lie cast cannon for Washington’s o’”vo a vote of thanks to Bre’r 

army and in which he also cast bells bis most excellent discourse. ujvjiiicVLeiy i,oou yar* 

and those bells alone would give him a . Charles Mnrkcy: I second that mo- south of Ripple Rock, is visible 

place in history. He was also an en- bon; this has been a most instructive slack water, but mav submerop m 

graver and his prints are still eagerly session, though since the tide sUnrted cwnv with n o ® 

sought by art collectors. Moreover, he coming in. it has been somewhat un- ^ ^ a strong tide. Buoy wi 

establislied a powder mill and tnrnpri comfortable for all of us. sittintr here ^e removed as soon as practicable 
out explosives for the Continental '^bh the water now up to our shoul- ' 

army. And. gents, wiggle an ear to this: ‘^crs. r' -in . 

He was the industrialist who discovered ^The Voinot-Markey motion was car- ot the McCormick Fleet, 

the .secret of rolling copper and it was "^bh a great roar and then the P'oneeri in the intercoastai and 

he who sheatlied the bottom of Old members of our society started swim- coastwise services, are now in- 

Irhoil'i H 1 'J ' " ‘ linVi in th. Nation'i war- 

(Cheers.) He also sheathed many other Hi j l*i 

ship.s. And on top of all this. Paul Re- ^ effort and while we cannot 

vere practi.sed denti.stry, wiring many OLDTfMER VISITS directly as in past 

mouths of Boston yeers, there will be a time when 

sTromirus V. and'’mnB‘:!ir!cl„t „ Capt Herbert M. Parker, pioneer ♦<> r..um. ban- 

pli.shments, people now-a-days know Sound steamboat navigator, ( a"ng your shipments with care 

of Paul Revere only as the man who ''^bo retired years ago, visited Se- dispatch. 

muld stay aboard a galloping horse on attle this week. Since h is retire- 

Every War Bond you buy I 

• *1*1 > rr* of Pop. X T.lbot, Inc.) 

IS a nail in Japan s cottin MER I, FOOT OF MAIN ST.. SEATTLE 

I ELIot 44)0 


Paul V.,inol: Follow mombero, I at 

move a vote of thanks to Bre’r Euson black topped buoy, 1. 

for his most excellent discourse. cated approximately 1,330 var< 

nimrlnc T j T. . . . ... 


army. And. gents, wiggle an ear to this: 
He was the industrialist who discovered 


ders. 

(The Voinot-Markey motion was car- 


iie was me industrialist who discovered ’ Voinot-Markey motion was car- 
Ihe .secret of rolling copper and it was ''^ffb a great roar and then the 

he who sheathed the bottom of Old ”^embers of our society started swim- 
Ironside.S in llml o v O n l l 4 mini? fnr H.nrhnr Tciniirl 4 


.... ....w oiiATciiin^u iiiu Doiiom oi uid will auuieiy sinriea swim- 

Ironsides in that excellent metal, "^'ng for Harbor Island.) | 

I (Cheers.) He also sheathed many other 

ship.s. And on lop of all this. Paul Re- 

vere practi.sed denti.stry, wiring many OLDTIMER VISITS 

fal.se teeth into Hie mouths of Boston 

notables. But in spile of his crowded, rant TTnrborf ivr • 

strenuous life and magnificent accom- ^®P^_Heibei t M. Parker, pioneer 
pli-shments, people now-a-days know bound steamboat navigator, 

of Paul Revere only as the man who retired years ago, visited Se- 

muld stay aboard a galloping horse on attle this week. Since h is retire- 

Every War Bond you buy 

is a nail in Japan's coffin 
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What the Wild Waves Say 


By BEACH COMBER 


Order, order! Gents, be seated! Our 
great and learned organization, the So 
ciety for the Rectification of Historical 
Data, is now in session, with Bre’r C. 
H, Coriander in ye chair. We are as- 
sembled on a beautiful, damp mudfiat 
on the fair banks of the lovely blue 
Duwamish River, where that noble 
stream enriches the waters of Elliott 
Bay with muddy silt from the low 
lands. Listen, gents! Bre’r Carlander 
speaks: 

Carlander: Landmarks and stalwarts 
of our august society, we are assembled 
here this midnight hour to discuss the 
injustice that poets can do to great 
patriots. Tonight, we’ll take up the case 
of that distinguished citizen and noble 
man, Paul Revere, and our fellow 
townsman. Bre’r GilT Euson of Sea-Tac 
will lead the discussion. (Cheers.) 
Gents, I present Bre’r Euson. 

Euson: Feliow ^rectifiers, when we 
mention the name of Paul Revere, we 
immediately see a daring figure gallop- 
ing through the night crying the alarm 
... to arms, to arms! H. Wadsworth 
Longfellow immortalized that ride and 
we thrill to his thrilling lines. We thrill 
to such a degree that to all of us Paul 
Revere has become merely a gent on a 
galloping horse. Yet, that was only one 
brief incident in a long life, and the 
poet has made it overshadow a great 
character and a long list of noble 
achievements. Bre’r Herbert Rhoda 
raises his hand. Wot’s on the mind, 
Bre’r Rhoda? 

Rhoda: It has just occurred to me 
that poets and dramatLsts have done 
the same injustice to many other emi- 
nent birds. For instance, they have 
played up the Antony and Cleopatra 
romance to such a degree that we for- 
get Antony was once a swell military 
commander and an equally swell ora- 
tor. We think of him now only as the 
guy who ruined himself for the sake of 
a gal with henna hair. And then there 
was Julius Ceasar who has been played 
up by poets and dramatists as merely a 
mighty conqueror, and so the world 
forgets that Julius originated the first 
bankruptcy law. ^Bre’r Ralph Dyer 
rai.ses his hand and I yield the fioor to 
him. 

Dyor: Mr. Chairman, may I not in- 
quire what happened to a debtor before 
Bre r Caesar put over his bankruptcy 
law? 

Paul Carew: I understand that prior 
to the Caesarian law. the debtor be- 
came the slave of his creditor 
George Cary: And I suppose the 
creditor beefed forever after about the 
debtor’s enormous appetite. Such is life! 

C. V. LaFarge: But what happened if 
there were more than one creditor? 

Lindley Davis: Presumably they 
would not carve him up for souvenirs. 
Instead they would sell the poor guy 
and split the money. 

Carlander: Order, order! Proceed, 
Bre’r Euson! 

Euson: Fellow vipe . . . er, ahem 
fellow rectifiers of history. I have Inleiy 
read that new book. "Paul Revere and 
the World He Liv'ed In,’’ by one Forbes, 
and I must say it is a most enlightening 
book. It spills a lot of interesting dirt 
about colonial Boston but the dirt does 
not touch Paul Revere. He never soiled 
his name, even if Boston town was a 
hot baby in those days. For instance, 
the author informs us that "The amuse- 
ments of rioting, drinking and going to 


church were never denied the poor.” 
(Cheers.) At the same time the author 
records that a Boston printer of that 
time died “from drinking cold water,' 
a most unseemly ending for a Boston 
printer. But Bre’r Charles Pollock rises. 
Spill it, Bre’r Pollock! 

Pollock: That reference to the privi 
leges of the poor to riot, drink and go 
to church is most intriguing. Are we to 
infer those privileges were symbols of 
a trend toward democracy? 

Ralph Johansen: There can be 
privileges for any bird or any set of 
birds in a democracy if spelled with a 
small "d.” 

W. II, Rober: In that ca.se. we can’t 
praise democracy and pass around the 
privileges. 

A. T. B. Sliicls: Bre’r Rober has made 
a remark of fathomless profundity. 

Rupert Broom: But if Bre’r Rober's 
remark has no bottom, on what does it 
sit? 

O. IM. Lund: If it has nothing to sit 
on, then it difTers from a ship. 

Grenville Broom: Let’s keep the rec- 
ord straight. A ship may have a bottom 
but you can’t kick her in the seat of 
the pants. (Loud cheers.) 

ClifT Stewart: Nor can you kick Bre’r 
Rober’s remark in the seat of the pants. 
(Hear, hear!) 

Carlander: Now, listen, you birds! We 
are not sitting tonight on this wet mud- 
flat to discuss kicks administered to 
the seat of the pants. We are gathered 
in this learned assemblage to hear 
Bre’r Euson’s report on Paul Revere. 
So proceed, Bre’r Euson. 

Eu.son: Gents, as a result of the Long- 
fellow poem, everybody In recent gen- 
erations has overlooked the fact that 
the night ride on a galloping horse was 
only an incident in a great and useful 
life. The people of his day gave but 
little thought to it. Instead they thought 
of Paul Revere a.s the great patriot, the 
highly successful busine.ssman. the emi- 
nent civic leader. Hear now the roll 
call on that noble man: He was the 
foremo.st silversmith of his day. turn- 
ing out works of art that are trea.surod 
to this day. He was both artisan and 
artist. Ho established a foundry in 
which he cast cannon for Washington’s 
army and in which he also cast bells 
and those bolls alone would give him a 
place in history. He was ahso an en- 
graver and his prints are still eagerly 
sought by art collectors. Moreover, he 
established a powder mill and turned 
out explosives for the Continental 
army. And. gents, wiggle an ear to this: 
He was the industrialist who discovered 
the .secret of rolling copper and it was 
he who sheathed the bottom of Old 
Ironsides in that excellent metal. 
(Cheers.) He also sheathed many other 
ships. And on top of all this. Paul Re- 
vere practised dentistry, wiring many 
false teeth into the mouths of Boston 
notables. But in spite of his crowded, 
strenuous life and magnificent accom- 
plishments, people now-n-days know 
of Paul Revere only as the man who 
could stay aboard a galloping horse on 


Pacific Coast Wooden Steam 
Schooners 


1884 - 1924 


schooner built on this coast. She 
also ha(i a 750-hp triple expansion 
engine from the United Engineer- 
ing Works. She was owned by A. 
B. Johnson, of San Francisco. In 
March, 1941, she had steering gear 
trouble just after leaving Grays 
Harbor for San Francisco, but was 
lowed to Astoria by the Arthur 
Foss of the Foss Launch & Tug 
Company of Tacoma, and proceed- 
ed on her voyage a week later. 

1924 

Elizabeth J. Rolph. A steam 


(Continued from Page 2) 


schooner of this name, 240 I 
long and designed to carry 1801 
feet of lumber, was under v 
struction in the Rolph shipyard 
Humboldt Bay, California, in J 
uary, 1922; but work was 1: 
suspended on her. When the 
was acquired by the Hammi 
Lumber Company, the unfinisi 
hull was launched to clear 
ways on June 9, 1924. No rec' 
has been found of the disposil 
of this hull. 

(THE END) 


a wild night ride through the country- 
side. And that’s what a poet did to him! 

Curlandcr: And, gents, that’s the way 
of life. 

Arthur Foss: You said a mouthful 
there, Mr. Chairman. I am reminded of 

brilliant young attorney who had a 
big future ahead of him until he made 
one fatal error. He had a fine tenor 
voice and one day some society decided 
to put on a light opera and they per 
suaded him to take the lead role. His 
singing and acting scored such a big 
hit, they were played up by the papers. 
And from then on people forgot he was 
an attorney: they thought of him as a 
tenor. It took years for him to live 
that down. 

Carl Wliigc: He could have lived it 
down sooner if he had started singing 
off key. 

Ralph Jenkins: Quite so, and by the 
same token Paul Revere, after his 
famous ride, should have started falling 
ofT a horse at every opportunity, and 
then Longfellow couldn’t have written 
that poem. 

Ivar James: You never can tell. Re- 
member the Prince who started his 
career by falling off horses, until it be- 
came a habit, and see what happened 
to him! 

Paul Voinot: Fellow members, I 
move a vote of thanks to Bre’r Euson 
for his most excellent discourse. 

Charles Markcy: I .second that mo- 
tion; this has been a most Instructive 
session, though since the tide started 
coming in, it has been somewhat un- 
comfortable for all of us. silting here 
with the water now up to our shoul- 
ders. 

(The Voinot-Markey motion was car- 
ried with a great roar and then the 
members of our society started .swim- 
ming for Harbor Island.) 


ment he has lived on his farm 
the other side of the Sound, Cj' 
Parker came to Puget Sound 
1 8 6 6 and followed steamboat i 
for many years. He is now 78 a 
in excellent health. 


C. G. AUXILIARY 

SET FOR REVIE 


The United States Coast Gua 
Auxiliary is all set for its seco 
annual mobilization and review 
be held on Lake Washington 1 
morrow (Sunday). Three hundi 
vessels from all parts of Pug 
Sound will partcipate and a c 
will be presented to the floti 
making the best showing. 


Coast Guard headquarters in S 
attle late last week received II 
following announcement fre 
Canadian authorities in regard 
Seymour Narrows, British Colun 
bia: “The black topped buoy, h 
cated approximately 1,330 yar- 
south of Ripple Rock, is visible 
slack water, but may submerge ai 
sway with a strong tide. Buoy wi 
be removed as soon as practicable 


OLDTIMER VISITS 


Capt. Herbert M, Parker, pioneer 
Puget Sound steamboat navigator, 
who retired years ago, visited Se- 
attle this week. Since his retire- 


Every War Bonid you buy 
is a nail in Japan's coffin 


Vesseli of the McCormick Fleet, 
pioneers in the intercoastal and 
coastwise services, are now in- 
tegral links in the Nation's war- 
time effort and while we cannot 
serve you directly as in past 
years, there will be a time when 
our ships return to resume han- 
dling your shipments with care 
and dispatch. 

M c Co r m i c k 

Steamship Company 

(Dlviiion of Pop. I Talbot, Inc.) 

PIER I. FOOT OF MAIN ST.. SEATTli 
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FOSS TUGS ARE “ALWAYS READY” 
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; / ADDITIONAL DATA 


By JOHN LYMAN 


Maritime Research 

Before taking up the steel steam 
schooners of the West Coast, I have 
some corrections and additions to 
the list of wooden steam schooners 
that appeared in the Marine Digest 
last spring. The following items are 
due chiefly to the enthusiastic co- 
operation of Ensign J. P. Graham, 
US.N.R., of San Francisco, Mr. Carl 
Christensen of Eureka, and Cadet 
Harold Huyeke of the schoolship 
Golden State. The notes are ar- 
ranged chronologically by date of 
construction, as in the original list: 

West Coast (1885) was wrecked 
at one of the outside ports when a 
blow came up and the lines could 
not be cast off in time. 

Mendocino (1888) was wrecked 
on Humboldt Bar. Mr. Christensen 
reports that a small portion of her 
bottom is still visible on the beach 
near the new Naval Base on Hum- 
boldt Bay. 

Weolt (1893) was also wrecked 
on Humboldt Bar, and her bones 
lay near the South Jetty for many 
years. 

Alliance (1896) was omitted 
from the list of steam schooners, 
although she started out in the 
lumber trade. She was built at 
Fairhaven, California, in 1896 by 
H. D. Bendixsen for W. A. Mitchell 
of San Francisco, who later owned 
the fleet of “Daisys.” She had a 
640-hp triple expansion engine 
from the Fulton Iron Works and 
grossed 679 tons. In 1901 she was 
acquired by George D. Gray, in 
1903 by the California & Oregon 
Coast Steamship Company, in 1914 
by the North Pacific Steamship 
Company, and in 1918 by the Gulf 
Mail Steamship Company, all of 
San Francisco. In her later days 
she was a passenger carrier, with 
her tonnage increased to 916 gross, 
and a lumber capacity of only 
350-M feet. She was scrapped 
about 1927. 

Charles Nelson (1897), together 
with the Nome City (1900), the 
Miikilteo (1915) and the Port An- 
geles (1916) never sailed under 
Russian ownership, but were all 
strapped at Antioch about 1926. 

Alice Gertrude (1898) was a pas- 
senger steamer, not a lumber car- 
rier, and does not properly belong 
in a list of steam schooners. 

San Antonio ex-Grace Dollar 
(1898) was sold to Mexican owners 
about 1930. 

San Pedro (1899) was sold in 
1920 to Philippine owners and was 
still listed there as late as 1937. 

Coronado (1900) burned off Eu- 
reka. The hulk was taken in tow 
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by the steam schooner Hoquiam, 
later sinking as previously stated. 

Eureka (1900) was a passenger 
carrier, not a lumber vessel, as was 
the John S. Kimball of the same 
year. 

Gualala (1901) was renamed 
Cleone about 1914 and not in 1925. 

Bertie M. Hanlon ex-Marshfield 
(1901) is now part of a breakwater 
at the yacht harbor at Point Rich- 
mond, San Francisco Bay, along 
with the Annie Christenson ex- 
Shna Yak(1907) the Carlos(1908), 
the Siskiyou (1912), the Jane Net- 
tleton, ex-Lucinda Hanify (1917) 
and the Salmon King ex-H. B. 
Lovejoy (1918). 

Aurelia (1902) was sold to South 
American owners about 1920. 

Redwood City (1902) was sold 
to Mexican owners and renamed 
the Manuel Espinosa. Mr. Graham 
reports that she foundered just out- 
side of the Golden Gate a few 
months ago. 

Clallam (1903) was another pas- 
senger vessel, not a lumjaer carrier. 

Elizabeth (1903) was sold to 
Mexican owners about 1941. 

Northland (1904) was raised 
after being sunk in 1927 and was 
left to go to pieces on the mud of 
Oakland Outer Harbor. 

Johan Poulsen (1905) was sold 
in 1934 to T. A. Berg & Co., Se- 
attle, who renamed her the Evelyn 
Berg. In 1935 she was owned by 
the Ketchikan Transportation Co. 
there, and in 1936 became the 
Chatham of the Alaska Transpor- 
tation Co. A couple of years ago 
she got ashore on the Alaska run, 
and was towed to Seattle, where 
her engine and fittings were re- 
moved. Her hull is now at Ballard. 

Sotoyomc (1905) was burned 
December 7, 1907, off Eureka, 
bound with lumber from Bandon, 
Ore., to San Francisco. The surviv- 
ors were picked up by the Lakme. 

Berkeley was definitely built in 
1907, according to an account un- 
earthed by Mr. Huyeke. She went 
into service in April, 1907, and was 
lost by fire November 14, 1907, 15 
miles ofT Gaviota, on the southern 
California coast. The hull later 
drifted ashore as previously stated. 

Daisy Freeman (1906) was not 
wrecked; but went to pieces in 
Oakland Creek. 

Tamalpais, after being ashore at 
Moss Landing on Monterey Bay, 
was sunk at Santa Cruz, and even- 
tually raised and towed to San 
Francisco for scrapping. She was 
then under the ownership of the 
Hammond Lumber Company. 


Yosemite ( 1 906) was lost through 
fire and explosion, her hull coming 
ashore at San Francisco just south 
of Seal Rocks. 

Rover should be added to the list 
of steam schooners built in 1906. 
She was built on Coos Bay for the 
Loop Lumber Company, and her 
engines came from the United En- 
gineering Works; but no further 
data are at present available, 

R. D. Inman (1907) was also 
owned by the Loop Lumber Com- 
pany. She was lost on the Marin 
Coast in March, 1909, her master 
having mistaken a beach fire for a 
ship in distress and turned in to- 
ward shore. 

Shasta (1908) ended her days as 
a whaling station, beached at Point 
Reyes. 

Multnomah (1912) was scrapped 
on the Columbia River about 1929, 
after becoming waterlogged. 

Nccanicum (1912) was scrapped 
about 1932 at Benicia, where her 
hull lay for several years. 

Mary Olson (1913) was lost near 
Cuba about 1918. 

Willie A. Higgins should be add- 
ed to the list of steam schooners. 
According to Mr. Christensen, she 
was built about 1913 at Hoquiam, 
Wash., for C. H. Higgins. No fur- 
ther particulars are available. 

Wilmington (1913) foundered in 
1930 without loss of life, and her 
hull came ashore near Samoa in 
Humboldt County, California. 

Ernest H. Meyer (1917) was 
scrapped on the Columbia River 
about 1930. 

Frank D. Stout (1917) was fitted 
with a* pair of 320-hp triple ex- 
pansion engines driving twin 
screws, in place of the diesels orig- 
inally planned. 

Sierra (1917) was, indeed, the 
same vessel later used as a fishing 
barge at White’s Point. 

Viking (1920) blew up in the 
Philippines, killing about 13 of the 


the steam schooner launched at the 
Rolph shipyard at Humboldt Bay 
in 1924. She was towed to the 
Moore Shipyard at San Francisco, 
where she lay for many years; and 
eventually rotted away at Antioch. 
In the list of sailing vessels built 
during World War I, it was stated 
Uiat the James Rolph III had been 
intended for a barkentine, but Mr. 
Christensen identifies her as the 
steam schooner hull. 



'T^HE average American family is 
rather troubled by recurrent 
displays of dissension and backbit- 
ing in Congress and in Federal de- 
partments and bureaus in home 
front affairs. The armed forces 
from top to bottom are giving us 
an inspiring example of team work; 
they are cooperating 100 per cent 
in their joint efforts to crush the 
uncalled for, unjustifiable and 
dirty attack made on our Republic 
by the unspeakable Nazi and the 
equally unspeakable Jap. Our Navy 
and Army are as a unit in waging 
the war to preserve the United 
States and the freedom of the 
world. If we had the same kind of 
team work in home front affairs, 
we would be moving much more 
quickly to victory. 


One of the things that perplexes 
the average American family at 
the present moment is the extreme 
differences of opinion at Washing- 
ton, D. C., over the renegotiation of 
war contracts in the industrial 
field. Government agencies claim 
they have effected a saving of four 
billion dollars to date by the rene- 
gotiation of contracts. That claim is 
promptly disputed at Congression- 
al committee hearings where it is 


crew. I testified that the saving will be less 

James Rolph HI was the name of (Continued on Page 8) 
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